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“ Near two centuries ago a man of strong 
and noble nature sought here and there in 
London a missing friend, whose character 
and kindly qualities kept him in affectionate 
remembrance. His search brought him at 
length to the debtors’ prison of the fleet, 
where in vilest surroundings, deliberately 
imprisoned in a narrow cell with victims 
of smallpox, he found the friend of his 
youth, dying of that loathsome disease. 
When he departed from that horrible scene, 
his life was consecrated to a great purpose. 
With the passing of the years there came a 
bright day in the long ago, when as the soft 
voices of spring were calling back to life 
and glory the sleeping beauties of nature, 
there landed upon what was destined to be- 
come a sovereign State a small band, se- 
lected to start upon its career the most re- 
markable experiment in the history of colo- 
nization. ‘The purpose had reached its ful- 
fillment, for the sorrowing friend was Ogle- 
thorpe; the adventurers, the passengers of 
the Anne; the land, the commonwealth 
which holds our allegiance, our hopes, our 
happiness. 

“As they stood at that historic moment 
beneath the marvelous blue of the Feb- 
ruary sky—free as the winds which sighed 
through the majestic pines which sur- 
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rounded them—their memories aglow with 
the hospitality which had received and shel- 
tered them as their voyage drew to its con- 
clusion on the neighboring shores of Caro- 
lina, no happier people ever faced the se- 
rious responsibilities of life. About them 
was grace and song and beauty; before 
them, the prospect of rest and content; with- 
in them, the peace of God. The tempestuous 
Atlantic, with its wintry wastes, had be- 
come a memory; and in the dim vistas of 
the past, the cruel bitterness of man’s bru- 
tality was fading away as the phantoms of 
the night before the warmth and splendor 
of the rising sun. They were not makers 
of history, these six-score men and women 
from the debtors’ prisons of England. 
They were the opportunity through which 
history is made. With all the limitations 
the condition suggests, they had been the 
victims of the most merciless system of laws 
which ever disgraced a civilized country— 
and were now free; free to take up the 
broken journey of a life which, burdened 
as it had been with measureless suffering, 
had yet been untouched by the vice and 
dishonesty which surrounded it hour by 
hour. They were good men who had failed 
in the practical affairs of life, and from 
whom had departed the buoyancy of youth. 
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They had marked time as ambition hurried 
by and was lost. And yet, when the last 
man stepped ashore on that historic day the 
echo of his footfall was to sound down the 
centuries; the historian was to take up a 
new story in the annals of nations—for the 
great tide in human affairs had turned 
definitely to its upward flow.” 

“There has been nothing like it in the 
history of mankind. They were of the 
weak and the oppressed of earth. Few in 
number; untrained in military venture, un- 
skilled in civic construction, their mission 
was to build for all time an empire in a 
wilderness and hold it against the warlike 
savage and the armies and navies of one of 
the greatest powers of Europe. Even as 
they set foot upon the shore, facing them 
were the hordes of Indians whom they were 
to resist, whilst to the south were gather- 
ing like unto the storm-clouds of the com- 
ing tempest the hosts of Spain. Yet from 
the tragic elements of failure came victory, 
for in the divine purposes of the Almighty 
it had been ordained at that moment there 
should also stand upon the soil of Georgia 
the one man in all the world through whom 
victory might come. 

““A great artist, under the inspiration of 
a great subject, has brought to triumphant 
conclusion a work of art which, for all time, 
will hold the attention and interest of those 
whose vision rises above the sordid and 
groveling concerns of life and takes within 
its scope the things which charm and en- 
noble thought and action. To him who 
loves art for art’s sake, the faithfulness of 
detail ; the grace of outline; the strength of 
pose ; the historic perfection of the portrayal 
will hold in fascination. What the Geor- 
gian will see and what he will carry in his 
memory from this historic spot will be the 
recollection of a strong, dominant warrior, 
with the fighting look upon his face—reso- 
lute and unconquerable—in the wisdom of 
providence destined to stand on Georgia 
soil and in one momentous day end forever 
a conflict which had convulsed the civiliza- 
tion of Europe for centuries; and to see as 
he sheathed his victorious sword what 
would be in time the greatest monument 
it was ever given to man to rear—a free 
and sovereign State. 

“Human force and genius are so often 
contrasted with the grave crises which 
threaten to destroy the organized affairs of 
men, that when emergencies occur we in- 


stinctively search the perspective for the in- 
evitable relief. “he tension of the situation 
reacts upon the tendencies of given minds 
and won or lost no great cause ever swayed 
the hopes and emotions of mankind, but 
from the stress and conflict sprang some 
heroic spirit to leave its shining record on 
the pages of history. Of the greatness of 
Ogiethorpe is the fact that no crisis was at 
hand when he started upon the illustrious 
career, in recognition of which a grateful 
people this day do homage to his memory. 
In the times in which he began life the di- 
rection in which his steps led was along the 
beaten path of thousands. A military ap- 
prenticeship under generals of renown; a 
parliamentary career of more or less useful- 
ness; a respectable and quiet old age amid 
the congenial surroundings of a privileged 
class—it was the common fate of those 
from whom they came. 

“The imagination falters as it attempts 
to reconstruct the conditions upon which 
the contemporaries of Oglethorpe looked 
with the complacency which hourly contact 
induces. In military prowess; in terrific 
hardships upon land and sea; in shrewd and 
cunning diplomacy and politics, the age was 
supreme. For the simpler and nobler quali- 
ties from which are evolved the patriot and 
the brother, there was neither place nor 
recognition. The greatest soldier of the 
age did not hesitate to sell his country for 
gold; the poet on bended knee served the 
fruitions of his soul to the taste of the dis- 
solute in* power; the statesman pandered to 
the vices of those who could repay in coin 
and place the eloquence which belonged to 
the race and not to the individual. Jeffries 
had not long since ridden upon his circuit, 
with a sneer on his lips, sending to the gal- 
lows, amid the brutal clamor of the ac- 
companying mob, women -and children for 
offenses which now receive the least of pun- 
ishments. The poor were despised ; the sick 
abandoned ; the stricken in mind maltreated 
and exhibited for money. Deep down in 
all of this misery, friendless and hopeless, 
forgotten of friend and kindred, removed 
even from the exhausted malice of foes, was 
the insolvent debtor whose only crime was 
his inability to deliver at the moment of 
demand the money he had promised to pay. 

“ Appalling as was the condition which 
prevailed as the century drew to its close, 
the most frightful manifestation was the 
unprotested acceptance of it as endurably 
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natural. Removed by the circumstance of 
birth from its more debasing aspects and in- 
fluences was born on December 22, 1696, 
James Edward Oglethorpe. Influence and 
opportunity brought him a commission, in 
his fifteenth year, under Marlborough, and 
after the peace of 1712 he served under 


Prince Eugene in the campaigns on the 
Danube. There 


quence in the British Parliament, appealing 
to the eternal principles of liberty, though 
they brought down upon him the wrath of 
royalty, his words found lodgment in the 
souls and memories of thousands, to grow 
and develop until in time all England re- 
sponded to the truths he had proclaimed. 
The sentiment and the crisis were at hand. 


could have been no 
better martial 
schooling. But in 
this English boy 
was something be- 
yond military en- 
thusiasm. Work- 
ing in his active 
brain was the con- 
structive force 
which molds states- 
men, and so directs 
and rules the des- 
tinies of nations. 
He might in the 
parliamentary ca- 
reer upon which he 
entered in 1722, 
have attained dis- 
tinction, or restive 
in the subservient 
crowd which dog 
the footsteps of the 
great, he might 
have gone pre- 
maturely to that 
life of quiet which 
in the distance 


awaited his com- 
ing. It was other- 
wise ordained. 
The pen of a great 
novelist a century 
later aroused to in- 


dignant protest the 
English mind 
against the iniquities of imprisonment for 
debt, and the echo of that far-off revolu- 
tion in public sentiment sounded at length 
in the constitution of Georgia. 

“But on the day when Oglethorpe, 
moved by the misfortune of a friend, passed 


through the portals of the fleet to find Rob- . 


ert Castell suffering amid the unspeakable 
brutalities of the debtors’ prison the tor- 
tures of smallpox, there was no public con- 
science to be roused to horror. When 
Hampden stormed with vivid bursts of elo- 
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But upon this man was to fall not only the 
responsibility of meeting and overcoming a 
great evil by the force of his individuality, 
but of creating the opportunity without 
which his enthusiasm and devotion must 
fade and perish for want of that upon 
which it must take root to live. 

“The England of 1729 took no heed of 
what fate might befall the insolvent debtor. 
Misfortune and misery excited its mirth; 
and compassion like some feeble growth, 
slight-rooted in arid soil, sent its weak and 
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nerveless tendrils here and there in fitful 
and uncertain ways toward what might 
prove support. The man and the evil stood 
face to face, and singly and alone, as in the 
tales where moved the knights-errant of 
the age of poesy, he gave fight until the 
sheer gallantry of the spectacle began to 
make a responsive thrill, and gather to him, 
one by one, the kindred spirits which, few 
in number but worthy of the cause in which 
they fought, stood with him until the glo- 
rious end became a conclusion never to be 
undone in the history of man. His chival- 
rous heart, full of indignant pity for the 
sorrows upon which he had looked, Ogle- 
thorpe introduced in Parliament a resolu- 
tion of inquiry into the conditions of the 
debtors’ prisons. The investigation which 
followed revealed, in the language of an 
historian of that epoch, ‘infamous jobbery 
and more infamous cruelty on the part of 
prison officials.’ With the report came the 
opportunity without which the greatness of 
individuals means nothing. 

“They fail to grasp the greatness of this 
man’s nature who see in his efforts only the 
workings of emotional benevolence—the 
distempered energy which forces its concep- 
tions of altruism upon the poor with no 
thought for the poor man’s dignity of 
thought and independence of spirit. What 
moved him to action was a divine wrath 
against injustice—the scorn of an exalted 
mind for the besotted barbarities of a prac- 
tice which found no warrant in the laws of 
God or the promptings of common human- 
ity. It was characteristic of the situation 
that when the charter of Georgia came to 
be signed the names written into it were 
few—few and known and honored. Writ- 
ten at a time when the great civic and pri- 
vate virtues which illustrate every condi- 
tion of our day were in a state of dormancy, 
its language places it among the priceless 
documents of the ages. Without profit or 
reward or hope of material benefit to any 
incorporator, it was recited that his Ma- 
jesty, having taken into consideration the 
miserable circumstances of many of his own 
poor subjects, ready to perish for want, as 
likewise the distress of many poor foreign- 
ers who would take refuge here from per- 
secution, hath, out of his fatherly compas- 
sion toward his subjects, been graciously 
pleased to grant a charter for incorporating 
a number of gentlemen by the name of 
‘The Trustees for Establishing a Colony 


of Georgia in America.’ ” 
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“We are accustomed to the spectacle of 
public altruism, where the plethoric dis- 
penser of charity pursues his complacent 
way with a staff of newspaper reporters at 
his heels, and followed by the gaping mul- 
titude from whom he has drawn his wealth; 
and with cheque book in one hand and 
chisel in the other erects an edifice with the 
one and with the other carves his ignoble 
name that we may not forget the incident. 
But here was a soul crying aloud, like John 
in the wilderness, with no thought of self, 
that the helpless might be lifted from the 
depths of despair and the stricken in spirit 
take hope for the renewed conflicts of a life 
which had come to be with them a vague 
and insubstantial memory. Whatever his 
eloquence or want of eloquence, from the 
material of the impossible this one man 
evolved the possible and the fact; and when 
the slow processes of legislative inquiry be- 
gan to quiver into movement, and piece by 
piece to form in the minds of the few the 
result which took form in the charter of 
Georgia, the refuge for the friendless and 
the oppressed, the first practical step in the 
direction of moral reform in social condi- 
tions had been taken; and although the 
labor and eloquence of an hundred years 
were to be expended before the revolution 
in public sentiment became assured and 
the Samaritan began once more to travel 
along the highways of life, the fact remains 
that among human agencies to the founder 
of Georgia is to be ascribed the first prac- 
tical step in the direction of that compre- 
hensive altruism which in our day works 
to its blessed ends with no hope of reward 
and no thought of personal importance. 

“Tt was not to be conceived that any 
man, be his persuasiveness what it might, 
could impress on King or Parliament or 
subject the practicability or desirability of 
establishing in a distant wilderness beyond 
the seas a colony for the friendless and the 
oppressed, without more. The shrewdness 
of Oglethorpe’s mind foresaw that without 
some practical importanee to be given the 
movement he had in contemplation, some- 
thing which would appeal to a general sen- 
timent already existing, rather than to one 
which should exist, but did not, the work 
he had in view would never progress be- 
yond his hopes. Whatever might be the 


social degradation to which England had 
descended, with the consequent indifference 
to the inevitable results which followed 
upon such a deplorable condition, in one 
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direction the public sentiment was sound. 
Any appeal which was foutided upon the 
necessity or advisability of extending the 
military power had prompt and effective 
response from noble and peasant. Marl- 
borough might trafic with the Court of 
France, but Marlborough was none the less 
the great general who had carried the flag 
of England in triumph through the ranks 
of continental powers; whilst wherever the 
ocean beat, over its stormy waves floated in 
defiant freedom the historic banner which 
our ancestors loved. 

“Colonies for the exercise of benevolence 
were unknown to the statesmanship of that 
or any other age; but colonies for military 
purposes were as old as civilization itself. 
The presentation was attractive ; the utility 
demonstrable. Across the stretches of a 
vast ocean was a colony favored of the 
crown and established in the sentiments of 
the people. To the south and west were 
tribes of savages of unknown numbers, 
ready and eager to descend upon its re- 
sources, whilst in the offing were gathered 
the navies of the hereditary foe of England, 
with which at intervals it had waged des- 
perate warfare extending over centuries of 
time. So to the project of the benevolent 
colony was added the alluring prospect of a 
colony which was to interpose its effective 
presence between Carolina on the one hand 
and the Spaniard and Indian on the other. 
Men might scoff at the opportunity to be 
furnished the insolvent debtor to redeem 
his fortunes, but it would not occur to the 
practical minded Briton to view with in- 
difference a determined body of aggressive 
Englishmen to be drawn from the fighting 
stock of the old country and landed upon 
a distant shore charged with the duty of 
fighting, and fighting in what to all was 
not only a good cause, but a cause which 
had in it the element of temper as well as 
right. 

“And so what was apparently the sec- 
ondary purpose of the settlement of Georgia 
became by force of circumstances inherent 
in the original project the real purpose— 
and the charter in ringing terms made this 
the only military colony in America. In 
considering the character and success of 
Oglethorpe both purposes are to be borne 
in mind. That his object was really to lift 
from the deplorable condition in which he 
was the insolvent debtor, there can be no 
doubt; that he accepted not only in good 
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faith but with the enthusiasm of one in 
whom the spirit of chivalry was developed 
to its highest excellence, the additional 
charge to carry to success the English arms, 
is equally certain. No one of his unusual 
perspicacity could fail to know that a col- 
ony of insolvent debtors just from the loath- 
some prisons of England, however honest 
they might be, would be worse than useless 
as a military establishment. It meant in all 
probability just so many more people to pro- 
tect. A man who was simply wise without 
being great and humane would, upon the 
granting of the charter with its two ob- 
jects, have ignored the one and fixed his 
hopes upon the other. 

“Tf he had followed the paths of his pre- 
decessors in colonial experimentation that 
would have been his determination. If he 
had in view personal aggrandizement, per- 
sonal greed, personal privilege, the military 
feature assured the friendless prisoners 
would have been relegated to despair. It 
is to be remembered of this man, so long as 
history shall carry the deeds and greatness 
of mortals to a discriminating posterity, that 
in all the years of his administration of the 
affairs of the colony of Georgia, from the 
moment when the project took shape in his 
mind and heart to the moment when, his 
work accomplished, he saw the lines of her 
coast recede from his vision; through the 
resulting years of honor and dignity, unto 
the moment when he passed into the peace 
of eternity, the founder of Georgia never 
owned a foot of Georgia soil; enjoyed no 
privilege in her vast domain save such as 
was necessary to the effective discharge of 
his public trust; and so far from taking to 
his profit one cent devoted to her develop- 
ment or the purposes of her settlement, left 
the service of Georgia and of the crown of 
England with fortune impaired and never 
restored by the government which had 
profited by his work. 

“You will search in vain through the 
stories of American colonization, my fellow 
Georgians, for the instance which suggests 
remotely the disinterestedness of him in 
whose honor we are here to-day. Integrity 
and disinterestedness in public life as they 
illustrated Oglethorpe, so made they our 
people great in the days which followed. 
Guard with constant watchfulness this 
priceless heritage, for on that day when we 
become indifferent to the influence of these 
virtues; that moment when we view with 
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complacency the give and take of modern 
politics, so sure as the rising of the sun will 
be the passing of the republic which South- 
ern thought and sacrifice made possible and 
Southern tradition and devotion keep secure 
in the deadly storms which are now shak- 
ing it to its foundations. 

“The occasion is concerned with the in- 
dividual rather than the incidents which 
one by one formed his lifework into a great 
historical event, not without its epic set- 
ting. Consider for a moment a broad and 
chivalric nature, trained in the school of 
military service under the great captains of 
Europe, at the head of a colony of one hun- 
dred and twenty men and women, broken 
in fortune and in spirit, bound for a wild 
country across the tempestuous seas, extend- 
ing by the written words of the charter 
from the waters of the Savannah to the 
South seas—a land inhabited by savages of 
warlike dispositon and habit, and menaced 
by the naval and military power of the an- 
cient and truculent foe of England! Yet 
when on November 30, 1732, the good ship 
Anne set sail from Gravesend and turned 
her prow to the setting sun, at that moment 
began a distinct epoch not only in the mili- 
tary history of England, but in the moral 
development of mankind. 

“Upon that momentous voyage and its 
conclusion at the hospitable shores of Caro- 
lina it is not permissible to dwell at length. 
Leaving the colonists in the generous care 
of the noble people of that great colony, 
Oglethorpe pursued his way to Georgia and 
in a brief interview with Tomochichi set- 
tled for all time the relations between the 
colony and the Indians. There is no such 
colonial record anywhere in America. 
Without this victory of peace the colony 
could not have progressed, if it could have 
started upon its way, and it would reflect 
upon a generous people to forego a passing 
tribute to that great Georgian of the long 
ago whose broadness of mind and faithful- 
ne-s of character made possible the solution 
of this problem which confronted the colo- 
nists at the threshold of their undertaking. 
It has been said that not a day passes over 
the earth but men and women of no note do 
great deeds, speak great words, and suffer 
noble sorrows.’ Of these obscure heroes, 
philosophers and martyrs, the greater part 
will never be known till that hour when 
many that are great shall be small and the 
small great; but of others the world’s 


knowledge may be said to sleep; their lives 
and characters lie hidden from nations in 
the annals that record them.” 

“Of these last was Tomochichi, who, 
when upward of ninety years of age, was 
fighting the enemies of Georgia. In a 
neighboring square, a few hundred feet 
from this spot, where he was laid to rest 
by the people of Georgia, a noble band of 
Georgia women, carrying out the forgotten 
behest of Oglethorpe made in the long ago, 
have placed as a memorial where he was 
buried a boulder of Georgia granite. On 
it is inscribed that he was the Mico of the 
Yamacraws; the companion of Oglethorpe, 
and the friend and ally of the colony of 
Georgia. As they were associated in life, 
so let them live together in our grateful 
memories, and let this spot on which stands 
the monument to the one discard a desig- 
nation which is meaningless and take on the 
name of the old warrior whose friendship 
made possible the peaceful settlement of the 
colony of Georgia. 

“ From the petty details and annoyances 
of colonial inauguration, infinitely more try- 
ing to one of Oglethorpe’s character than 
the stern hardships and dangers of cam- 
paigning, the project in what began to be 
its more critical phase engrossed the 
thought and anxieties of the leader. The 
Indian had been converted into a friend, 
but the warclouds were still gathering to 
the South. ‘To attempt to stay that storm 
by the exhibition of one hundred and twenty 
insolvent debtors would have recalled, amid 
the derisive laughter of the gods, Xerxes 
stilling the sounding waves with the uplift- 
ing of his hands. But the call to battle 
which rang in the words of the Georgia 
charter had not been unheeded. ‘The first 
adventurers who sailed in the Anne came 
from the debtors’ prison, but the colonists 
who followed during the next three years 
were of as free and sturdy a stock as ever 
ventured forth to extend the prestige and 
power of England. These freemen from 
England and Scotland, with the brave- 
hearted Salsburgers, were the substantial 
colonists of Georgia, and from their arrival 
here the movement took on new life. 

“It was a colony as notable for what it 
did not do as for that which was under- 
taken and accomplished. It was of the for- 
tune of mankind that at the critical mo- 
ments the guiding power was in the man 
who had made the experiment possible. An 
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apparently impossible undertaking which 
must have appealed to the age in which it 
was essayed as a comic manifestation, took 
on a practical business aspect within a few 
hours of the landing. The Indians became 
friends; toleration prevailed ; civic and mili- 
tary progression went on side by side; even 
the dreaded witch in free Georgia had more 
rights than the minister of God who in 
higher latitudes wandered from colony to 
colony seeking in vain the rest which his 
vocation suggested and his character de- 
manded, and after centuries of persecution 
here at last the learned and patient Jew 
found peace. To the practical mind of 
Oglethorpe no detail was negligible. As 
there were no mercenary aims in the ven- 
ture itself or its development, the grinding 
process which was applied elsewhere found 
no toleration here. It was not only a prac- 
tical mind which governed, but the mind 
of a constructive statesman, trained in the 
hard school of military necessity. 

“ Oglethorpe not only dealt successfully 
with the petty details of colonial life, but 
with singular clearness his vision took with- 
in its scope the things which were to come. 
He torbade slavery and prohibited rum, in- 
dustries which found lodgment only after 
his departure. The very plan upon which 
Savannah progresses was formulated by 
him. The instructed Georgian cannot look 
in any direction here without being re- 
minded of the great man who was respon- 
sible for the existence of Georgia. The 
fate of the colony was in the keeping of 
this one man. Had he faltered; had his 
resources of mind and soul even so much 
as checked their outpour at any given time, 
the experiment had failed. He had already 
accomplished a great work. The colony of 
Georgia had been fixed on safe lines, and 
altruism had been rewritten upon the souls 
of men. A great man and a great work 
had come together, and the vitality of a 
great nature had been breathed into the 
work, 

“But the colonization of Georgia even 
upon such lofty ideals was the accomplish- 
ment of only a part of that which Ogle- 
thorpe had in mind. As you face his statue, 
with the naked sword in hand and its de- 
fiant and fighting look toward the South, 
another Oglethorpe confronts you. The 
statesman has stripped away his robes, and 
the lieutenant of Marlborough and Eugene, 
with the problem of centuries before him, 
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awaits the moment when along the narrow 
edge of the gleaming blade in his hand shall 
flash the signal of battle, and the old quarrel 
between England and Spain find its solu- 
tion. 

“From the settlement on February 12, 
1733, the colony had progressed without 
special incident for a year. In the summer 
of that year Oglethorpe had returned to 
England, accompanied by Tomochichi; and 
on March 10, 1734, the Purisburg, with 
the Salsburgers, arrived—the Highlanders 
sailed on the Prince of Wales, October 20, 
1735. The London Merchant and the Sy- 
mond left England with the Frederica colo- 
nists on December 21, 1735. Having re- 
turned to the colony toward the close of 
1736, Oglethorpe again sailed for England 
to urge the departure of the military con- 
tingent. A portion of the troops sailed on 
May 7, 1738, and the remainder, with 
Oglethorpe as general, arrived off Jekyl bar 
on September 18, 1738. 

“ During the intervals, Oglethorpe, with 
the assistance of Tomochichi, made frequent 
demonstrations along the Spanish frontier. 
Hostilities began on November 15, 1739, 
with the slaying of two Highlanders by the 
Spaniards, on Amelia Island. Oglethorpe 
at once gave pursuit, pushing on to the St. 
John’s River, and burning three outposts. 
Marching in the direction of St. Augustine 
he attacked and defeated a detachment of 
the enemy, and attempted unsuccessfully to 
take Forts St. Francis and Picolata. Re- 
turning on January 1, 1740, he burned the 
latter and reduced the former. It never oc- 
curred to Oglethorpe to stay whipped. 
Driven off to-day, he was back on the mor- 
row—a practice which the Spanish Gover- 
nor took much to heart as unreasonable, 
with a touch of discourtesy to a successful 
antagonist. 

“In May, 1740, with an army two thou- 
sand strong, consisting of regulars, militia 
and Indians, with a co-operative fleet under 
Admiral Vernon, he moved on St. Augus- 
tine; captured Fort Moosa, and signaling 
the fleet to action, prepared to deliver the 
assault on the fortifications of the Florida 
stronghold. The fleet failed to respond and 
departed, and the unsupported attack from 
the land becoming thus impracticable, a 
siege of three weeks followed, which Ogle- 
thorpe was finally compelled to abandon. 
To his repeated and urgent requests for re- 
inforcements the home government made 
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no response, and he had been practically 
abandoned to his fate when, in the summer 
of 1742, the long gathering storm burst in 
all its fury. A Spanish fleet of fifty-one 
sails had appeared in June of that year. 
Its vessels, in one way and another, were so 
badly used by Oglethorpe in detail that it 
finally disappeared, to be replaced on June 
28 by the St. Augustine fleet of thirty-eight 
sails. Oglethorpe retarded its movement 
until July 5, when, after a hot engagement, 
lasting four hours, it passed the batteries 
and got out of range toward Frederica, 
upon which place Oglethorpe fell back— 
the enemy landing on the south end of St. 
Simon’s. On July 7, 1742, the Spaniards 
moved on Frederica and Oglethorpe ad- 
vanced to meet them, and the decisive bat- 
tle of Bloody Marsh was on. When the 
smoke cleared away Georgia was free. The 
battle had not been to the strong. ‘The 
comment of Oglethorpe was as characteris- 
tic as it was modest, ‘ The Spanish invasion 
which had a long time threatened the col- 
ony, Carolina and all North America, has 
at last fallen upon us, and God hath been 
our deliverance. And George Whitfield 
said of it, ‘ the deliverance of Georgia from 
the Spaniards is such as cannot be paralleled 
but by some instances out of the Old Tes- 
tament.’ 

“ His work accomplished; his mission 
fulfilled, on July 23, 1743, he sailed for 
England, never to see again the land to 
which he had devoted the best years of his 
life. He was too great to escape the calum- 
nies of the small and the ingratitude of the 
narrow. Having passed to payment the ex- 
penditures made by him out of his personal 
fortune, the English Government revoked 
its action and appropriated his money. Hav- 
ing availed themselves of his military tal- 
ents, the advisers of royalty court-martialed 
him on grounds which were dismissed as 
slanderous. Finally, he withdrew from the 
service of an ungrateful monarch and en- 
tered upon the last stage of the journey of 
life which was to end on July 1, 1785. 
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King and courtier might see in him only a 
successful rival for the fame which it was 
not given them to attain, but with the great 
spirits of his time he became a welcome 
guest. Authors laid their tributes at his 
feet and poets bound about his brows the 
laurel wreaths of victory. Georgia and her 
fate never passed from his thought. ‘Tradi- 
tion has it that in the days of the Revolu- 
tion he was tendered the command of the 
English forces, and refused to take up 
arms against the colony he had founded. 
Whether it be true or no, never in thought 
or word that history records was he ever 
disloyal to the colony to which he had de- 
voted the best years of his life. 

“He had striven with success for the 
betterment of the weak and helpless in an 
age of abject selfishness. He had made an 
empire with a handful of the oppressed of 
earth, and the work had survived. He had 
overcome the Indian by persuasion and 
kindness and won the abiding friendship of 
the savages he had been sent to slay. He 
had encountered the most powerful foe of 
England and driven him in disastrous de- 
feat before his scant battle-line. Reversing 
all the traditions of colonial administration, 
he had been tolerant and just. He was a 
builder and not an iconoclast; a statesman 
and not a schemer; a soldier and not a plun- 
derer. 

“ Brave and wise and merciful, the ends 
he accomplished placed him in historic per- 
spective a century ahead of the day in which 
he worked. Honest in an era of guile, with- 
out fear and without reproach, he comes to 
us with his unstained record, to live so long 
as Georgians shall stand upon the ancient 
ways and see and approve the better things 
of lite. In all his brilliant career—in the 
hour of stress, in the moment of victory— 
no clamorous sound of vain and _ self-ap- 
plauding words came from his lips. There 
was no need. That which he did sends its 
peans down the centuries; and over his il- 
lustrious career Georgia stands guard for- 
ever. 


One very valuable set of books in our library of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 


tion at Washington shows the care taken to make a complete reference library. 


The pension 


papers have been copied as occasion arose to use them. These papers have been bound and sev- 


eral volumes is the result. 


for the New York Historical Society. 
six volumes of their publications. 


Mrs. Amos G. Draper made a pension index, with cross references, 
In return they have presented the Society with thirty- 
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Address of Mrs. Matthew T. Scott 


To the National Board, June 7, 1911 


Ladies of the National Board of Manage- 
ment: 

On this our last meeting before the au- 
tumn, it may be well to stop a moment and 
take our bearings, to cast an eye backward 
upon our past labors and forward to our 
hopes and aims for the future. 

To-day we stand upon a splendid van- 
tage ground—the past stretches out behind 
us a long and glowing record of high en- 
deavor and glorious achievement, and the 
future in its promise shines bright and beau- 
tiful as a dream. 

We have completed this, the mightiest 
and the most incomparably beautiful build- 
ing ever builded by women and dedicated to 
woman’s work. We have enlisted the larg- 
est membership of any single, woman’s or- 
ganization in the world. Our revenues are 
sufficient for our current needs. We stand 
to-day on this unique eminence in the his- 
tory of our race and sex, and the end is not 
yet. But great as is this our record of ma- 
terial progress, it is only a part of our his- 
tory, for the record of our intellectual and 
moral development and achievement is of 
even greater import. 

Slowly but surely we have recognized, and 
gladly have undertaken, new and even heav- 
ier responsibilities, until finally we have 
come to be recognized as one of the most 
potent among the civilizing and ennobling 
influences of our generation. 

One of the last of these steps forward 
and upward which we have taken, is that 
which was made when the Twentieth Con- 
tinental Congress gave its unequivocal of- 
ficial indorsement to the motto of my last 
administration—“ Patriotism, Not  Poli- 
tics.” During the next two years this must 
be the keynote to. all our aims and activi- 
ties ; it is not only my motto, but as a result 
of the action of your official representatives 
in Congress assembled, it is, and must be 
henceforth during the next two years, the 
motto of every loyal and law-abiding 
Daughter from Maine to California. 

During the rest of my incumbency as 
President General, it is not only my right, 
but it is my official duty to insist, that each 


and every official and employee of our Na- 
tional Society, from the greatest to the least, 
to the best of her ability shall live up to this 
motto in spirit and in letter. 


Not for one moment must we be allowed 
to forget that, one and all, we have very 
important duties to perform—duties not to 
any clique or faction, but to the Society as 
a whole, and to the mighty principles which 
it was founded to advance. 

Ladies, when my official life was hanging 
in the balance I did not hesitate to stake my 
official existence upon the soundness of this 
principle. I said at the time, and I truly 
felt, that I would rather lose—doing my 
work as your President General unosten- 
tatiously but to the best of my ability—than 
to win, as the result of any ability and ac- 
tivity I might have as a politician. 

The results would seem to show that in an 
organization of ladies such as ours, a stand 
like this is always bound to strike a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of the majority. 
And so far as the influence of this admin- 
istration goes, it shall be used in the future 
to make permanent within our organization 
the decision of our last Congress, to put a 
premium upon effective and unselfish work 
for the advancement of those patriotic ideals 
which have made our Society the greatest 
woman’s organization in the world, and 
have made our nation the greatest nation 
among the nations of the earth. 

Also I have felt for some time that action 
should be taken to interest the Daughters 
of the American Revolution more effective- 
ly in the welfare of the women and children 
of our land. I thought for a time of ap- 
pointing a special committee on the subject 
—woinen—but upon maturer consideration 
have about decided to add this new subject 
and new responsibility to the work of the 
Committee on Child Labor, and to call it 
the Committee on “ the Welfare of Women 
and Children.” 

I trust this will meet with your cordial 
approval and hearty co-operation. I am in 
hopes that by thus—and in other ways—ex- 
tending the field of operation of our Na- 
tional Society we shall be able to give the 
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Daughters so many vitally important ques- 
tions to investigate and discuss—so many 
lines of beneficent and alluring work to en- 
gage in—that the purely political interests 
of the organization—the questions of can- 
didates and cliques and factions, which in 
the past have absorbed too large a propor- 
tion of our interest and efforts—may be ef- 
fectually subordinated to the legitimate 
patriotic purposes which are and always 
should be our paramount interest, and the 
real raison d'etre of our national organiza- 
tion. Without the permeation of this splen- 
did corps d’esprit, revision of our constitu- 
tion and by-laws would be a dead letter. 

In conclusion. I cannot too heartily com- 
mend to your careful consideration the sug- 
gestions made by our Genealogical Editor 
in the following letter, which will be read 
by the Corresponding Secretary General. 

If generally adopted and conscientiously 
carried out by the great body of women com- 
prising our twelve hundred Chapters, re- 
sults would more than justify the incal- 
culable estimate of value that would accrue 
not only to our Daughters of the American 
Revolution archives, but to the country at 
large, which will suffer irretrievable loss by 
the further neglect of these records. 

If I could I would urge upon you with 
still greater emphasis the dissemination of 
this plan for the preservation of documents 
invaluable not only because they throw light 
upon the past, but because they furnish a 
steady beacon for the future. 


KENDALL GREEN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
May 24, 1911. 
My Dear Madame President General: 

While your thoughts are turning to the 
future work of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and what new enterprises 
may safely be taken up by them, may I call 
your attention to one which lies very near 
to my heart. 

The strength of the organization, as you 
know far better than I, is in the number of 
Chapters in every State, county, and almost 
every town in the United States. Such a 
body of women might, if it would, render 
incalculable good to society, and especially 
to posterity, by observing strictly one of our 
aims mentioned in the constitution—the 
preservation of records. 

This can be done in two ways. If each 
Chapter would make it its business to ascer- 
tain what condition the records of its lo- 


cality, town, church and county were in; 
how far back they dated, etc., and report 
the same at the next Congress to the Li- 
brarian or Historian General, we would 
have a fund of knowledge that any hist- 
torical society would be glad to possess. 

In addition to that—if each Chapter 
would begin the work of copying the 
records which have never been printed 
—many of which are becoming indecipher- 
able—and continue the work year by year, 
the library of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution would be the Mecca of his- 
torians throughout the world. I am only 
writing of what I know from personal 
knowledge. Last summer, while visiting 
many county seats, I found a mass of ma- 
terial, such as records of orphans’ courts, 
land deeds, probate records, in books that 
were dropping to pieces, many of them very 
incompletely indexed; and as I glanced 


through them I found stories of soldiers of | 


the Revolution and their families, genealog- 
ical puzzles unraveled that have vexed 
many a searcher for truth, and countless 
little bits of forgotten history that were at 
hand but had never been printed. A fire, 
such as we read of almost every day, would 
destroy forever these records of the past. 

Will you not suggest to the board that 
each Chapter at the next Continental Con- 
gress bring its offering to the library, and 
pledge itself to continue the work until it 
is completed ? 


These records should all be typewritten, 
on paper of the same size and thickness, that 
the books might be uniform; and a carbon 
copy might at the same time be preserved 
in the Chapter files or in the library of the 
town for local use. 

Some work has been done in Georgia and 
Connecticut in the direction mentioned, 
but its value is greatly lessened by the ab- 
sence of dates and other little items which 
place the individual as a unit among the 
number bearing the same name. 

If anyone tells you this idea of mine is 
chimerical, ask her if she really thought ten 
years ago that this beautiful Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall would be a reality. This 
plan is not half as impossible as that was, 
for this involves a comparatively small 
amount of money; but that it will, if carried 
out, redound just as much to our fame I 
firmly believe. Very sincerely, 

Bett Merrity Draper, Genealog. Editor. 


“Washington” 


Written for the Bettye Martin Chapter, D. A. R., February 22, 1911 
By Mrs. Mortimer Smith, Temple, Texas 


A hearty welcome to you all! 

My loyal sisters far and near, 
Who e’er stand ready at the call 

To homage pay our flag so dear. 
A century has rolled away, 

And more, yet now we gladly come 
To celebrate again the day, 

That gave to us a Washington. 


On old Virginia’s honored soil 
His young eyes opened first to-day ; 
There early knew the sport and toil 
Chat lights or clouds a boyish way. 
There first was taught obedience sweet, 
God reverence at his mother’s knee. 
His love of truth stands there complete 
And gilds the immortal cherry tree. 


In youth, a horseman fearless, brave, 
“A Cyrus named” with courage steeled, 
O’er plain, by mountain fastness, wave, 
He dangers dared by flood and field. 
With savage tribes both prudent, wise, 
Their love and fear were quite his own, 


While wise men watched with wondering eyes 


His growth, their country’s Washington. 


A lover and a husband true, 


His hearth-stone watched with fondest ken, 


A father’s love he never knew, 
But country’s sire hath ever been, 
Though dear to him Virginia’s shore, 
Potomac’s song and restless sea, 
He loved his suffering country more, 
Her chains would break and set her free. 


With anxious eyes he saw afar 
The dark’ning clouds that told of strife, 
He heard the mutterings of war, 
The plot to crush a nation’s life. 
He ready caught the call, to arms! 
His wealth to give, his life, his own, 
Brave death, his country save from harm, 
Their savior he, their Washington. 


Through years of triumph and defeat, 
O’er ice-gored streams in winter’s cold, 
His pathway marked by bleeding feet, 
Where Valley Forge it’s suffering told, 
Our hero and his faithful band 
Pushed bravely on, and faltered not, 
To conquer, free his native land, 
From sovereign power, all else forgot. 


The victory his, it came at last, 
Exultant néws from land and sea, 
From steeple, tower and sailing mast, 
Waved Stars and Stripes o’er country free. 
From battlefield to chair of State 
He went with fairest laurels crowned, 
Reluctant donned his honors great, 
While kingdoms smiled at his renown. 


He firmly grasped the country’s helm 
And wisely ruled a Nation born, 

Learned prophets told of this fair realm, 
The dawning of a glorious morn. 


On far Potomac’s peaceful shore, 
To-day our country’s chieftain sleeps, 


Whose chiming waves sing o’er and o’er 
His praise, his memory fondly keeps. 
They sing of tribute we should bring, 
For deeds by honored hero done 
They sing, and will for ages sing, 
Of our immortal Washington. 


Tue year book of the Daughters of Tennessee, Mrs. Thomas Day, State Regent, shows the 
spirit of that patriotic State. Their motto is, “In good things, unity; in small things, liberty ; 
in all things, charity.” The special work is as follows : 

To conserve the interests and purposes of the Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in the State of Tennessee. 

Study of American history. 

Patriotic and industrial education in the Tennessee mountains. 

Patriotic story hour for children in libraries and schools. 

Patriotic clubs for children—* Children of the Republic ”—and playgrounds. 

Locating and marking historic spots. 

Locating graves of Revolutionary soldiers. 

Marking Tennessee’s birthplace—Watauga Old Fields. 

Marking the Natchez Trace. 

Celebration of patriotic anniversaries—Washington’s Birthday, Flag Day, King’s Mountain 
Day, and a “ Safe and Sane Fourth of July.” 

To secure for Tennessee the “ Draper Manuscripts.” 

Enforcement of child labor laws. 

Enforcement of flag laws. 

Presentation of flags to schools, parks, and playgrounds. 

Patriotic tree planting. 

Contributions to Memorial Continental Hall. 

Conservation of America’s human and natural resources. 
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Caughnawaga Church, Fonda, New York 


September 1 saw the realization of the 
united efforts of the members of the Caugh- 
nawaga Chapter in the dedication of a 
monument as a memorial to the old church 
bearing that name. 

The monument stands twelve feet high 
on the base five feet square, in which is im- 
bedded the old keystone, indistinctly 
marked 1763. ‘This keystone occupied a 
position in the stone work over the entrance 
of the old Caughnawaga Church. The 
monument is of Brandon Italian marble. 
The inscription on the front of the monu- 
ment reads: “In loving memory. Pre- 
sented by Caughnawaga Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution.” On the 
west side: “Gen. Schuyler and Col. Her- 
kimer and their armies, encamped here 
Jan. 18th, 1776.” On the east side: 
“This memorial marks the site of the old 
Caughnawaga Church, organized 1758, 
erected 1763.” On the north side, in low 
Dutch, is the scriptural text from Isaiah 2-3, 
“Come ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
tains of the Lord, to the house of the God 
of Jacob, and he will teach us of His ways, 
and we will walk in His paths.” ‘This in- 
scription was inscribed over the entrance of 
the Caughnawaga Church. The impor- 
tance of the occasion was thoroughly appre- 
ciated throughout our beautiful Mohawk 
Valley, as was testified by representatives 
of many of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution Chapters from every town sit- 
uated on our historic Mohawk River, from 
Utica to Schenectady. The dedication ex- 
ercises were held in the Reformed Church, 
and previous to the exercises selections were 
rendered by the St. Johnsville Band. The 
church was beautifully decorated with flags 
and flowers. The exercises were opened by 
the singing of ‘“ America” by the assem- 
blage. The invocation was offered by the 
Rev. J. Collings Caton, of Brooklyn, a 
former pastor of the church. Rev. W. J. 
Lonsdale delivered the address of welcome. 
After a selection by the band the Rev. 
Washington Frothingham delivered an ad- 
dress, reviewing the history of Caughna- 
waga Church, its founding, opening, and 
dedication and scenes during the war. Mrs. 
J. M. King, State Vice-Regent, of Fort 
Edward, gave an inspiring address on 


“ Patriotism,” and was followed by W. 
Max Reid, Historian, of Amsterdam, who 
delivered an address on “ The Name of 
Caughnawaga, and the Probable Location 


CAUGHNAWAGA CHURCH MEMORIAL 


of the Mission Village.” After the singing 
of the “ Star Spangled Banner” by Ray A. 
Young, Past State Regent, Mrs. William 
C. Story delivered an able address on “ Pa- 
triotism,” after which Judge Austin Yates, 
of Schenectady, spoke on the history of this 
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TO THE DEAD WHO CANNOT DIE 


section. Mrs. Frances Roberts, of Utica, 
Past State Regent, also spoke interestingly 
of the “ Patriotism of Our Ancestors in 
New England.” After the benediction was 
pronounced our guests were conveyed in 
automobiles and carriages to Caughnawaga, 
where the unveiling exercises were held. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. W. J. Lons- 
dale and the monument unveiled by Miss 
Derothy Maria Dockstader, a descendant 
of Capt. Abraham Quackenbush, and by 
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Master Ira Sammons Wilson, who is a 
descendant of Lieut. Sampson Sammons. It 
was the privilege and pleasure of our Re- 
gent, Mrs. Katharine M. Schuyler, to pre- 
sent the monument to the village, which 
gift was accepted by Mayor Edgar Leon- 
hardt. Addresses by Judge Moore, of 
Canajoharie, and Dr. Charles McClumpha, 
of Amsterdam, followed. The exercises 
were concluded by a selection from the 
band.—Lyp1a Fonpa. 


To the Dead Who Cannot Die 


A Memorial Day Tribute 


With muffled drums, 
With reverent tread, 
With banners flung to the sky, 
We chant triumphant hymns to the dead; 
To the dead who cannot die. 


Great God of the Nations, 
We humbly adore Thee, 
Thy praises we sing to the limits of earth. 
For our land, for our homes, 
For our heroes implore Thee, 
Forget not thy country, aye, thine from 
its birth. 


From the time when our fathers 
Sought lreedom’s sweet ruling, 
Her blessings of worship, her justice and 
peace, 
The glow of our love 
Has burnt high, never cooling, 
Through war’s grievous burdens, through 
riches’ increase. 


Our nation’s defenders, 
Thy precepts upholding, 
Spring swift to thy call in heenanttp"s 
cause, 
Give gladly their lives 
To the loved flag’s unfolding, 
Count death but a tool to enforce thy 
great laws. 


Are they dead? Can they die 
Who have fought for their brothers? 
Speak, Time’s carven granite! speak, his- 
tory’s page! 
No, the memory of mén 
Who have risked all for others, 
Swell reverberant anthems through age 
unto age. 


So, with muffled drums, 
With reverent tread, 
With banners flung to the sky, 
We chant triumphant hymns to the dead, 
To the dead who cannot die. 


In our great Revolution, 
When kinsmen were foemen, 
Was born the dear flag, a wide nation’s 
delight, 
That, from our sacred grave 
Waves a glorious omen 
Of Freedom upheld by Omnipotent might. 


Are they dead who thus nobly 
Give life but to lose it? 
Dead, who fall on the field Heaven’s own 
to defend? 
No, fill the broad welkin! 
Shout ’loud to enthuse it! 
The real hero lives while breath lasts to 
commend. 


And hundreds of thousands 
Whose bravery we're singing, 
Are silently marching o'er mountain and 
plain ; 
Invisible, wondrous, 
Their still voices ringing 
In hearts where their spirits are living 
again. 


We hear not their footsteps, 
We see not their faces, 
But the patriot’s fervor is quickened anew, 
And men crave the honor 
Of filling the places 
They left, when they went to join God’s 
grand review. 


Then grieve not for soldiers 
And sailors, still fighting, 
In countless renascence their brave spirits 
shine, 
Where altars of courage 
Are constantly lighting, 
From fires that gleam through the last 
picket line. 


But, with muffled drums, 
With reverent tread. 
With banners flung to the sky, 
We'll chant triumphant hymns to the dead; 
To the dead who cannot die. 
Appa L. NIcHOLs. 
PrerceTon, [Np. 


Historic Churches of New Hampshire 


We have often heard the truth empha- 
sized that in early New England the clergy 
and their families represented the gentry of 
the period, so the churches were the center 
of the best the town produced. One of 
these famous meeting-houses was St. John’s 
Church, Portsmouth, N. H. This parish, 
alive and prosperous to-day, has been in 
existence ever since 1732, when right on 
the present site the “ English Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” 
started its first mission in Portsmouth. 
The Rev. Arthur Browne was their first 
pastor, an Irishman by birth and education, 
a man well fitted for his task as a leader. 
At old St. John’s there was a curious cus- 
tom made possible in this church by the 
elder Colonel Theodore’s legacy for dol- 
ing out a portion of bread each Sunday to 
the poor of the parish. Even in this twen- 
tieth century twelve loaves of bread known 
as “the dole” are thus given away every 
Sunday after the morning service. ‘This 
bread is placed always on the baptismal font 
at the right of the chancel, and covered 
with a linen-napkin, from which place the 
Rev. Henry E. Hovey, present rector of 
St. John’s, distributes it. This font is prob- 
ably the very oldest object in the building, 
made of marble of a dull brownish gray. 
It was taken by Colonel John Mason from 
the French in 1758 and is undoubtedly 
African. The tradition is that it had been 
taken by the French from some heathen 
temple and was very old at the time of 
capture. Colonel Mason’s daughter pre- 
sented it to Queen’s Chapel in 1761. 

Only in one other church of this country, 
and that an old parish in Virginia, is the 
ancient custom of doling out a portion of 
bread each Sunday to the poor of the parish 
kept up. From the income of Colonel At- 
kinson’s bequest about $6,000 has already 
been expended for this charity, and the 
original fund remains unimpaired. During 
Washington’s famous visit to New Hamp- 
shire in 1789, just after his inauguration, 
he went to service at the old Queen’s 
Chapel Parish, now St. John’s, in the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon attended service 
at the Episcopal Church, according to his 


diary of that date. Washington occupied 
the old Governor’s pew at Queen’s Chapel, 
which was framed in red plush curtains 
with a heavy wooden canopy over it bearing 
the royal arms. Less than a score of years 
afterward the chapel was burned, and 
only one chair in the Governor’s pew re- 
mained unburned. ‘Tradition patriotically 
declared that the’ survivor was the one in 
which the father of his country sat. 

One of the unfortunate accidents of the 
fire was the cracking of the historic bell, 
which had begun its career by ringing peels 
from the belfry of a French Catholic ca- 
thedral in Louisburg and was brought to 
Portsmouth by Colonel Pipperell after his 
capture of the French fortress. But the 
bell was not beyond repair and after being 
recast by Paul Revere clearly rang forth its 
tidings of gaiety and gloom for many years. 
In 1896, ninety years after, it was again 
taken down and sent to Boston to be recast. 

Just a word about the old Brattle organ, 
although not used in the church proper, 
is one of the corporation’s most cherished 
possessions. This instrument was pur- 
chased in 1836. It was originally the prop- 
erty of Mr. Thomas Brattle, one of the 
founders of the old Brattle Street Church 
in Boston. He imported the organ in 1713 
from London. It is still used in the edi- 
fice on State Street, Portsmouth. The case 
is new, but the old wind-chest and most of 
the pipes of the original organ remain. Ac- 
cording to the “ Annals of King’s Chapel,” 
this was “ the first organ that ever pealed 
to the glory of God in the country.” 

Even more interesting than the old 
church and its chapel on State Street is the 
parish burying ground of St. John’s. Here 
lie the highest and noblest men and women 
of New Hampshire’s Colonial time. For all 
who served in public position, or exercised 
authority by appointment or permission of 
the Crown, felt it their duty in those days 
to attend an English church. And from 
there they were buried. 

I have dwelt at some length on the 
Queen’s Chapel, now St. John’s, which 
seems to me the most interesting by far of 
the churches in New Hampshire during 


HISTORIC CHURCHES 


the Colonial period, but there are other 
churches in New Hampshire which are also 
of interest. 

Old North Church in Portsmouth tells 
story of greater prosperity than that of any 
other meeting-house in New England. It 
was founded in 1657, and while its struc- 
ture was in progress Joshua Moodey was 
called to the pulpit. This comfortless 
meeting-house, crude and badly built, en- 
dured for fifty years, but at the end of that 
time the town decided to build a new house. 
Their second preacher was Nathaniel 
Rogers, son of a President of Harvard Col- 
lege. In all its history we read of energy, 
generosity, public spirit and a devotion of 
its several preachers. 

The First Congregational Church, 
Dover, N. H., is one of the early Colonial 
churches of the Puritans whose record is 
without blot of witchcraft. It was estab- 
lished in 1638 by a little company of fisher- 
men. We read of a new meeting-house in 
1655 and in 1758 a third one was built. In 
1829 came the fourth house. 

The First Church, Concord, N. H., was 
built in 1727. In 1783 we have an ac- 
count of a fine new structure. There was 
a belfry, a steeple and a gilt weathercock 
made of copper, weighing fifty-six pounds 
and four feet high. In 1828 the structure 
was enlarged and greatly improved. The 
new structure seemed so barnlike and com- 
fortless that they built again in order to 
provide themselves with a cosy house. In 
this second meeting-house all sorts of as- 
semblies were held. The convention which 
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was to plan some sort of government for 
New Hampshire met there; as did first leg- 
islature for Concord and no less than fif- 
teen sessions of the General Court. But 
the church was cold, and when the stove 
was introduced in the Concord meeting- 
house there was even more excitement and 
resistance than in other houses when this 
epoch in their history was reached. 

The Church of Christ at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H., was organized 
by Eleazer Wheelock, founder and _ first 
President of Dartmouth College, January 
23, 1771. The twenty-seven persons with 
whom the church was organized were mem- 
bers of Dr. Wheelock’s family, that is, his 
wife and children, the students of the col- 
lege, and the laborers in his employ. Han- 
over Church we may regard as the religious 
side of the college. The college continued 
to furnish preachers to the church for many 
years. The services were held in the col- 
lege chapel, used also for the commencement 
exercises of the college. In 1775, however, 
the chapel was found too small and a meet- 
ing-house was built of the ordinary New 
England pattern. In the course of the cen- 
tury the building has several times under- 
gone repair and enlargement. At the col- 
lege anniversaries held in the building many 
men of promise and of note have been pres- 
ent. In 1801 Daniel Webster delivered 
his graduation speech. It has always been 
known as the College Church. The pres- 
ent membership is 242, and the total num- 
ber borne on the roll since organization is 
899.—Mrs. Heten M. Woon. 


Tue following verses were dedicated to the President General, Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, at 
the banquet given in her honor by the Louisa St. Clair Chapter, Detroit, Mich.: 


Welcome! our Lady President. 


To-night 


Are gathered here to greet you hearts that throb 


High with a great purpose. 


They fain would rob 


The deeps of beauty, of the stars their light, 
The tenderness of the soft night, the song 
Of the wood-bird, the sigh of breeze, the breath 
Of brooding flowers whose incense lingereth 
The memory of our tribute to prolong. 
Graciously receive, dear Lady, veiled in these 
God’s symbols of His perfect loveliness 

To vivify, to strengthen and to bless 

Our gage d’amour to all that it may please 
Your heart to will, your loyalty to weave, 
Your Daughter-band in triumph to achieve. 


—Jessie Willis Brodhead. 
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The Legend of the Pascagoulas 


Sallie Lewin 


DebICcATED TO THE PUSHMATAHA CHAPTER, Meripian, Mississippi’ 


Oh, the sad and mournful sound that comes 
from Pascagoula’s waters, 

"Tis said it is the wail of an Indian tribe’s 
dead sons and daughters, 

And the legend that is woven in this sad, 
sad sound, 

Is as fearful a tale of cruelty, as in legend 
can be found. 
* * ~ * * * 

In the land of the mocking-bird and mag- 
nolia, 

In the land of the orange and citron tree, 

Was the home of the Pascagoula’s, down by 
the summer sea. 

Here the daring warrior wooed the maiden 
he called “ Dear Heart.” 

Here he plumed his winged arrow, while 
he forged another dart, 

In the wooing of the maiden, the Indian 
maiden, called “ Dear Heart.” 


Oft’ they strolled within the forest, where 
the humming-bird wings its flight, 

Or beside the murmuring waters, ’neath the 
moonbeam’s silvery light. 

There they listened to the night birds, coo- 
ing a tune so soft and mild, 

And it stirred the heart of the maiden, 
stirred the soul of the warrior wild. 

Here they planned their happy wedding, 
when the green corn dance was come, 

And the maiden spoke of battles the bold 
young warrior had won, 

And said, “ Seek again our enemies, win 
another scalp for me, 


Then at the dance of victory your willing 
bride be.” 


While they talked of their marriage, as they 
strolled by the summer sea, 

They neared a mound of skulls and weap- 
ons, in which their forefathers buried 
be. 

Here they vowed to one another, each a pole 
of mourning to raise, 

Should either be called to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground, there to end their days. 


Three times a day they vowed to make a 
mourning cry, 

Until a whole moon’s circle should fade 
from the sky, 

Then they chose a hillock where their wig- 
wam should be. 

Oft’ came they to this hill-side and listened 
to Pascagoula’s sea. 

Little dreamed the happy lovers that here 
their bridal bed would be, 

Little dreamed they that under the moon- 
beam’s pale, 

Those restless, foaming waters would cry 
out their funeral wail. 


But the time has come for the green corn 
dance, 

The grain has ripened at the summer’s ad- 
vance, 

And many days to joy and feast are to be 
given, 

For the maize has been ripened by the spir- 
its of Heaven, 

And a dance of joy the tribe has planned, 

In honor of the bountiful harvest of this 
sunny land. 


Feast, song and dance filled the happy 
hours 

While the maidens looked on from fra- 
grant bowers. 

Great fires were built, and in the glowing 
coal, 

Ears of corn were roasted for the warriors 
bold. 

Then, as the Indians danced to the tom 
tom’s hum, 

They heard not the sound of the approach- 
ing enemy’s drum. 

Steady and wild was the mystic dance, 

But they heard not the sound of the enemy’s 
advance. 

Their thoughts were only of the ripened 
grain, 

And thanks to the “ Great Spirit,” who had 
sent the rain, 

Of thanks to the great and dazzling Sun, 
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That the grain was ripened and the har- 
vest done. 


But, hark! above the noise of the song go- 
ing ’round 

A shot rings out with startling sound, 

Each warrior starts, then makes a bound— 

His weapons, alas! he is too late, 

He is trapped, a prey to his enemy’s ven- 
geance and hate. 


Our hero springs to Dear Heart’s side, 

For his first thought was of his promised 
bride, 

And as he clasped her hand he said: 

“ If in life we are not united, 


By death we shall not be divided.” 


Few were the words they uttered, but si- 
lently together all stood ; 

They knew that their enemy had conquered, 
and to fight would do them no good, 

So submissively they surrendered to their 
cruel, cruel foe, 
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Who turned upon them with these words, 
“down into the water you go.” 

“ Down to the river’s shore.” 

“ And tarry here no more.” 

At once the brave Indians in silence passed 
down toward the river’s bed, 

The sad and mournful procession by “ Dear 
Heart ” and her warrior led. 

They waded into the river, far from the 
silvery shore, 

And a wail of anguish rolled up, as the 
waters covered them o’er. 


And through all the years that have since 
passed by, 

Pascagoula’s shores have re-echoed with 
that cry. 

So this is the tale of that sorrowful sound 
that comes from Pascagoula’s waters. 

"Tis the wail of an Indian tribe’s dead sons 
and daughters, 

Moaning, sobbing, just at dusk comes the 
sound of Pascagoula’s waters. 

Tis the wailing spirits of an Indian tribe’s 
dead sons and daughters. 


The Western Call 


’Tis the Western air, 


’Tis the Western “ dare” 

Of the Western sons of men; 
With their songs of cheer 
And their scorn of fear, 

That will call me back again. 


’Tis the Western style 
Of the Western smile 
And the wholesome hearts of men; 
*Tis the mountain ways 
And the “ golden days,” 
That will win me back again. 
—Madeline Hughes Pelton. 


SopHie pE Marsac Campau Cnapter, Grand Rapids, Mich., Mrs. James H. Campbell, Re- 


gent. The year book contains a picture of their patron saint, Sophie de Marsac, and of their 
Real Daughters, and also of their Regent, Mrs. Campbell. The program is very complete; the 
Michigan flag law is given; the names of the Revolutionary ancestors of the members are 
printed that others may profit. 


Own page 106 of the March number of the American MontHty Macazine, through some 
misunderstanding, it is stated “ Mrs. Donald McLean’s portrait, now hanging in the President 
General’s room, is intended for the New York room.” It was never so intended, and Mrs. 


John R. Walker, of Missouri, and Mrs. Henry S. Brown, of New York, who, on behalf of 
the subscribers, presented the portrait during the Nineteenth Continental Congress, correct the 
statement. 

The portrait was painted, accepted by the Arts Committee, and presented to Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, through the President General, to hang in the President General’s room. 
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Notes on the Twentieth Continental 
Congress 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


The Twentieth Continental Congress 
was called to order in Continental Hall, 
April 17, 1911, by Mrs. Matthew T. 
Scott, President General. 

‘The opening was marked with stately 
ceremony, the stirring strains of martial 
music, and the deafening applause of the 
members of the organization. 

The Bishop of Washington, the Right 
Rev. Alfred Harding, D.D., gave the in- 


vocation. 


The President of the United States, the 
Hon. William Howard ‘Taft, brought 
greeting and a message of peace and good- 
will. 

The address of the President General, 
Mrs. Matthew ‘T. Scott, was full of pa- 
triotism as she spoke of “ our common heri- 
tage, our common aim, our common achieve- 
ments, and our common destiny.” 

Amid a reverent hush the flag of the thir- 
teen stars and the thirteen stripes rose to 
the ceiling, while above the Hall waved the 
Stars and Stripes of to-day. 

‘The address of welcome was by Mrs. 
John W. Foster, Honorary President Gen- 
eral. 

Addresses were also made by Commis- 
sioner Macfarland and the Hon. Robert L. 
Taylor. Mr. William A. Marble, Presi- 
dent of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, not being able to be present, sent his 
address. 


The report of the Credential Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Miranda Barney Tulloch, chair- 
man, showed the total number of members 
admitted to the organization from the be- 
ginning to be 87,177; the membership at 
the present time to be 68,552; the number 
of Chapter Regents, 1,116; number of dele- 
gates entitled to vote, 1,674. 


The names of the officers elected by the 
Twentieth Continental Congress will be 
found under the official list on another page. 


Mrs. Elroy M. Avery was elected Edi- 


tor of the AMERICAN MonTHLY MaGa- 
ZINE. 


The report of the Treasurer General, 
Mrs. Lulu Reeve Hoover, showed the fol- 
lowing receipts and disbursements: 
Current Funp, Aprit 1, 1910, TO March 31, 

IQ1I. 
Receipts. 
Baiance on hand, April 1, 1910..... $39,348.58 
Receipts, April 1, 1910, to March 31, 


Disbursements. 

Administration expenses........... $73,722.96 
Transferred to Permanent Fund by 
order of Nineteenth Continental 


Balance on hand March 31, 1911... $32,700.60 
PERMANENT Funp, April 1, 1910, To Marcu 
31, IQII. 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand, April 1, 1910..... $13,617.62 

Receipts, April 1, 1910, to March 31, 


Transferred from Current Fund by 
order of Nineteenth Continental 

15,000.00 

Balance, March 31, I19I1I........... 6,225.67 


SuMMARY OF FuNpDs AS AT MARCH 31, IQII. 


$32,700.60 
Permanent Fund: 
$6,255.67 
2,314. 
8,570.51 
Fort Crailo Fund......... 58.64 
Emily Nelson Ritchie Mc- 
Lean Historical Fund... 1,432.47 
Franco-American Com- 
mission Fund.......... 197.86 
Petty Cash Fund......... 175.00 
National Metropolitan 
$34,310.59 
Washington Loan & Trust 
78.98 
American Security & Trust 


National Savings & Trust 
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Petty Cash on Hand..... 175.00 
Permanent l'und Invest- 
2,314.84 
$43,135.08 $43,135.08 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CONTINENTAL HALL 
Funb. 
Ordered transferred from Current 
Fund by Twentieth Continental 
10,000.00 
$21,623.10 


The number of new members admitted 
the last year through the Registrar Gen- 
eral’s office is 6,737. 

Volume XXXII of the Lineage Book 
was ready for distribution during the Con- 
gress. 


The Continental Congress authorized 
a contract with Mr. Frederick W. Wilson, 
37 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
City, for the publication of the AMERICAN 
MonTHLY MaGAZzINne. 

The proceedings of the Twentieth Con- 
tinental Congress will be printed separately 
and a copy furnished free to each National 
officer, and to the State and Chapter Re- 
gents. 


Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey reported a 
great gain in subscriptions to the AMERICAN 
MonTHLY MaGAZINE, owing to the up- 
to-date methods of the publisher, Mr. Wil- 
son. About five hundred new subscrip- 
tions were taken during the Congress. Mr. 
Wilson was present the entire week in the 
District of Columbia room. 


Reports were received from the following 
committees : 

Memorial Continental Hall, Mrs. Mat- 
thew T. Scott, chairman. 

Ways and Means, Mrs. Howard L. 
Hodgkins, chairman. 

Revolutionary Relics, Miss Anna Caro- 
line Benning, chairman. 

Magazine, Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, 
chairman. 

Publication, Mrs. Egbert R. Jones, chair- 
man. 
Interchangeable Bureau, Lectures and 
Slides, Mrs. Henry S. Bowron, chairman. 

Child Labor, Miss Elizabeth F. Pierce, 
chairman. 


Children ot the Republic, Mrs. Edwin 
S. Gardner, Jr., chairman. 

To Prevent Desecration of the Flag, 
Mrs. J. M. Dickinson, chairman. 

National University, Mrs. A. E. Patton, 
chairman. 

Preservation of Historic Spots, Mrs. De- 
light E. R. Keller, chairman. 

Real Daughters, Mrs. William Lawson 
Peel, chairman. 

Franco-American, 
Sternberg, chairman. 

Conservation, Mrs. Edward Orton, Jr., 
chairman. 


Mrs. George M. 


The following took part in the religious 
exercises incident to the Congress: The Rt. 
Rev. Alfred Harding, D.D., bishop of 
Washington ; the Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
chaplain of the United States Senate; the 
Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., pastor of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church; 
the Rev. Samuel H. Greene, D.D., pastor 
of the Calvary Baptist Church; the Rev. 
John R. Shannon, Metropolitan Methodist 
Church ; the Rev. Henry N. Couden, D.D., 
chaplain of the United States House of 
Representatives. 


The members of the Congress voted to 
retain the Chalkley records in their own 
possession, the Librarian to be the custodian 
of the manuscript. 


The President General was authorized 
to appoint a committee to place before the 
Secretary of the Navy the unanimous pro- 
test of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution against the acceptance of the silver 
service given by the State of Utah to the 
United States battleship Utah unless the 
figure of Brigham Young is erased from the 
pieces. The following were appointed on 
the committee: Mrs. Donald McLean, 
chairman; Miss Janet E. Richards, Mrs. S. 
Schayler, and Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, ex- 
officio. 


The Continental Congress indorsed 
House Bill 5293, appropriating not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 for the collection, transcrip- 
tion, and compilation from files of old news- 
papers, church and court records of val- 
uable documents relating to United States 
history. 
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The President General was authorized 
to appoint a committee to revise the con- 
stitution and by-laws and submit the same 
to the twenty-first Continental Congress for 
approval or dissent. 


A resolution was passed that a better 
method of voting be secured, one that would 
involve less time and energy and be ac- 
cording to the latest procedure. 


The objects of the George Washington 
Memorial Association were approved. 


A protest was entered against the pro- 
posed sale and demolishment of the Frances 
Scott Key home in Georgetown, D. C. 

The Daughters were requested to display 
the flag on all National days and the State 
flag on all State days. 


A supplement to the directory, which 
shall include all names not in the old one, 
was ordered. 


Article XI of the by-laws was amended 
by adding as Section 9: 


Chapters may elect associate members, who 
reside at a distance of fifty miles or more 
away, but persons so elected must be active 
members in good standing in the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, but such associate members shall not be 
counted in the membership of the Chapter for 
representation at the Continental Congress, 
and they shall have no right to vote or hold 
office in the Chapter. 


Memorial services were held for Miss 
Mary Desha, Founder, and Mrs. Charles 
C. Darwin, Historian General, who have 
recently passed to life eternal. ‘The exer- 
cises were in charge of Mrs. Thomas K. 
Noble, Chaplain General. 


The Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, D.D., 
Bishop of Washington, invited the Daugh- 
ters of the Twentieth Continental Congress 
to an Easter service on the Cathedral 
grounds at 5 o'clock p.m., April 16, 1911. 
Easter music by the Cathedral Choir. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution were especially invited by the Rev. 
Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., pastor, to a pa- 
triotic Easter service at the New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Sunday, April 16, 
1911, at8 p.m. 


An account of the many social events of 
the week given in honor of the President 
General, Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, will be 
found in the May issue of the magazine. 
All Washington united to do her honor. 


The Vermont delegation received friends 
and native Vermonters in the Board Room 
on Monday afternoon. 


In the receiving line were Mrs. E. P. S. 
Moor, State Vice-President General ; Mrs. 
Clayton Worth, State Regent; Mrs. Julius 
Estey, State Vice-President General; Mrs. 
William Cumming Story, of New York, 
and Mrs. Austin O. Wellington, of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mrs. Joseph Wood, with other New 
York Daughters, gave a reception to Mrs. 
William Cummnig Story at the New Wil- 
lard on ‘luesday afternoon. 

Many Daughters were present to pay 
their respects to Mrs. Story. It was a bril- 
liant and notable occasion. 


Mrs. Frederick Yates gave a dinner 
Monday evening at the Willard in honor of 
Mrs. William Cumming Story. The 
guests were Mrs. J. Heron Crossman, Mrs. 
John M. Carey, Mrs. Atkins, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Tod Helmuth, Mrs. Page, Mrs. Short 
A. Willis, Mrs. Joseph L. Wood, Mrs. 
Lewis Torbet, Mrs. William Wallace 
Gear, Mrs. J. F. Yonger, Miss Florence 
Finck Kelly and Mrs. Gardner Raymond. 


Congressman and Mrs. Finley of South 
Carolina entertained the delegates from 
that State. 


One of the pleasant incidents of the con- 
gress was the presentation Wednesday aft- 
ernoon of a marble portrait bust of Martha 
Washington by the local Chapter bearing 
her name. 


At 5 o'clock, Saturday afternoon, April 
22, 1911, the gavel fell and the President 
General, Mrs. Matthew T- Scott, declared 
the Twentieth Continental Congress ad- 
journed. It was the largest Congress in the 
history of the organization, as 1086 dele- 
gates were present and voting. 

With best wishes for the happy admin- 
istration of the President General, Mrs. 
Matthew T. Scott, and pledging loving 
allegiance to her, the Daughters dispersed. 


Real Daughters 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Frank Russell and Mrs. Julia Ann Frank Demaray 


Twin Real 


While Michigan is justly proud of all 
of her eleven “ Real Daughters,” perhaps 
the most unique case on record is that of 
the twin “ Read Daughters,” Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ann Frank Russell and Mrs. Julia 
Ann Frank Demaray, members of the 
Sophie de Marsac Campau Chapter of 
Grand Rapids. 

John Peter Frank, the Revolutionary sol- 
dier who was the tather 
of the twins, was born 
in the year 1759. At 
the age of twenty-two he 
entered the army. At 
the age of seventy-eight 
he married a young wife, 
and when he was eighty- 
one the twins were born. 
So great was his delight 
and excitement at the 
arrival of twins that he 
is said to have rushed 
out into the street to call 
the neighbors to come in 
to see his daughters. 

This vigorous old 
man lived to be ninety- 
five years old and died 
from the effects of a sun- 
stroke, brought on from 
overexertion in the heat of the day while he 
was engaged in shingling the roof of his 
house. 

Elizabeth Ann Frank Russell is the wife 
of Robinson Russell. They have nine chil- 
dren, thirteen grandchildren, and one great 
grandchild. Julia Ann Frank Demaray is 
the wife of Calvin Demaray. They have 
fifteen children, twenty-six grandchildren, 
and one great grandchild. 

On October 24, 1910, Mrs. Russell and 
Mrs. Demaray celebrated their seventieth 
birthday, and it seemed almost incredible 


Mrs. Euphrasia 


Mrs. Euphrasia Smith Grainger, a mem- 
ber of the Sophie de Marsac Campau Chap- 


MRS. ELIZABETH ANN FRANK 


Daughters 


that these two women, “seventy years 
young,” could be Real Daughters, for never 
did women show forth more of the spirit of 
eternal youth. Some one asked Mrs. Rus- 
sell how she managed to keep so sprightly, 
and she replied that she guessed it was be- 
cause she “got up at five o'clock every 
morning, worked hard all day, and never 
took a nap in the daytime.” 


MRS. JULIA ANN FRANK 
DEMARAY 


On the morning of the birthday Mrs. 
Demaray had done her week’s washing, 
hung it out to dry, finished her hausehold 
duties for the day, and had driven over to 
the home of her sister, some little distance, 
arriving there before half after nine in the 
morning. 

At the luncheon on Washington’s Birth- 
day Mrs. Russell and Mrs. Demaray gave 
an exhibition of spinning in the days of old, 
using spinning wheels of the Revolutionary 
period.—Mrs. Roy K. Mou tton, His- 
torian, 


Smith Grainger 


ter of Grand Rapids, Mich., celebrated her 
eighty-sixth birthday May 30, 1911. 
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Mrs. Grainger is a remarkably active 
woman for her years, and is deeply inter- 
ested in all that pertains to the work of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
She has served two years as Regent’s alter- 
nate at the National Congress in Washing- 
ton, and in 1910 she represented her Chap- 
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cut in 1760. While he was quite young his 
family moved to Murrysville, Mass. The 
town of Murrysville was afterward called 
Chester, and is now called Huntington. 
Two elder brothers, Abner and Daniel, 
went first into the army, but Joeb and 
Ebeneezer soon followed, the latter being 
only sixteen years old when he 


« went to fight for his country. 
Ebeneezer and Joeb were sent 
to the army with four yoke of 
oxen and supplies, which was a 
considerable equipment for 
those times. 

Upon entering service Ebe 
neezer was first a_teamster, 
then fifer, and then private. 
He served under Capt. Nathan 
Randall Black, Col. Thomas 
Marshall, Chaplain, from 
Massachusetts. 

The two older brothers re- 
turned commissioned officers at 
the close of the Revolution. 

The father of this family was 
one of the richest men in the 
country when the war began, 
but one of the poorest when it 
closed. He sent all his sons, 
who were old enough, to the 
war, all his slaves, gave his 
money, and all that he had he 
willingly risked for his coun- 
try’s sake. 

Ebeneezer Smith, the father 
of Euphrasia Smith Grainger, 
was first married to Nicey 


MRS. EUPHRASIA SMITH GRAINGER 


ter as delegate, being given, upon this oc- 
casion, the courtesy of the freedom of the 
house. The accompanying photograph of 
Mrs. Grainger was taken in Washington 
during the Continental Congress in 1909 
when she acted as Regent’s alternate. 

In the Michigan room in Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall is a beautiful mahogany file- 
case, the gift of Mrs. Grainger, purchased 
with money from the estate of her father. 

Euphrasia Smith Grainger was the 
daughter of Sally Aplin and Ebeneezer 
Smith. 

Ebeneezer Smith was born in Connecti- 


Pomeroy. She lived only a 
short time. His second mar- 
riage was in Vermont; there 
were no children by this marriage. In New 
York State Ebeneezer Smith married Sally 
Alpin in 1811. They settled on a farm in 
the town of Lyons, Ontario County, N. Y. 
One hundred acres of the old farm is now 
in the village of Newark, Wayne County, 
N. Y. He was a successful farmer and 
owned several farms in that part of the 
country. 

By his third wife, Sally Aplin Smith, he 
had four children, Socrates, Uretta, Lycur- 
gus, Demosthenese, and Euphrasia. He 
died March 16, 1844, and was buried in 
Newark, N. Y. 


REAL DAUGHTERS 


Ebeneezer Smith often told his children 
of his experiences in the war, of how all the 
soldiers worshiped Washington because of 
his kindness to them. 

Once when young Ebeneezer was driving 
his oxen through a field of grain, the cattle, 
being half starved, became unmanageable 
and Washington himself rode up on his 
horse around the oxen and helped the young 
boy to manage them. 

His father told Euphrasia that he would 
often lie down at night in his blanket, to 
wake up in the morning entirely covered 
over with snow. 
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Euphrasia Smith was married to James 
Graves Grainger at Newark in 1846, on 
February 19. ‘They moved to Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Mr. Grainger died August 12, 
1879. Mrs. Grainger resides at the pres- 
ent time in Waterloo, Wis., with her 
daughter, Mrs. Adella Grainger Seeker, 
but she is affiliated with the Sophie de 
Marsac Campau Chapter of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

One of Mrs. Grainger’s most prized pos- 
sessions is the gold Real Daughter spoon, 
the gift of the National Society—Mrs. 
Roy K. Moutton, Historian. 


Land 


The early fathers of our land, 

Were a brave, trusting little band, 

And mothers, too, we've heard before, 
For freedom left Old England’s shore, 
Reaped riches from a rugged soil, 
And “ joined good thrift with honest toil.” 
They knew there was‘in life for all, 

A station howe’er great or small, 

That could be filled with dignity, 

“ Reward be gained by industry.” 

Upon good morals and good sense, 
They built a strong and sure defense, 
*Twas the true ring of duty clear, 
With love combined, that knew no fear, 
That made our own ancestors brave, 
And followed them unto the grave. 

May we their children aim to be, 
Faithful and true and heartily, 

Extol and honor oft their names, 

Till earth once more shall claim our frames, 
Let’s dignify our work each year, 

With purpose true and hearty cheer, 
May Faith, Hope, Charity attend, 

Our every path unto the end, 

Upon our banners shine afar, 

Each stripe of blue, each brilliant star, 
From pole to péle, from sea to sea, 
The motto, “Home and Country.” 


Caceponta, N. Y. 


Lucy Harrington Johnson. 


(Written in honor of the third anniversary of Ganeodiya Chapter.) 
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Illustrations and Photographs 


Special attention is directed to the excellent illustrations of Memorial Continental Hall ap- 
pearing in the April number of this magazine, and to the additional groups, ete. in the May 


number, all from éxcellent photographs by Mr. 


E. L. Crandall, of Washington, D. C. Ar- 


rangements have been made by which he will give the National Society a percentage upon all 
sales of all of these photographs. 


This department is intended for hitherto un- 
published or practically inaccessible records of 
patriots of War for American Independence, 
which records may be helpful to those desiring 
admission to the Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and to the registrars 
of Chapters. Such data will be gladly received 
by the editor of this magazine. 

Tue Last Survivors oF THE War FoR INDE- 
PENDENCE. 
By the Rev. Anson Titus, West Somerville, 
Mass. 
(Continued from the May AmeErIcAN 
MontTHLty MAGAZINE.) 


Merritt, Amos, d. Aug. 9, 1842, at Stur- 
bridge, Mass., aged 82; a pensioner. He m.,, 
1791, Submit Stow. 

Miles, Samuel, d. May 16, 1848, at Goshen, 
Conn., aged 81; a pensioner; b. in Walling- 
ford, Conn. He m. Sylvia Murray, who d. 
1825, aged 72. 

Miller, Luke, d. Jan. 23, 1854, at Madison, 
N. J., aged 92. 

Miller, Roswell, d. July 28, 1851, at Windsor, 
Conn., aged 92. 

Miner, Aaron, d. March 29, 1849, at Elk 
IIL, aged 92; formerly of Waitsfield, 

t 


Miner, Amos, d. Nov. 11, 1836, at Palmyra, 
N. Y., aged 84; was at Bunker Hill and sur- 
render of Burgoyne. 

Mitchell, Amasa, d. Feb. 12, 1851, in Scott 
Co., [nd., aged 90; a pensioner. 

Mitchell, James M., d. Feb. 5, 1853, at West 
Bath, Me., aged 94. 

McCarn, John, d. Feb. 20, 1842, at Newark, 
N. Y., aged 8o. 

McClellan, Major Samuel, d. Feb. 7, 1850, 
at Providence, R. I., aged go. 

McCoy, Jonathan, d. May, 1849, at Bow, N. 
H., aged 97. 

McDonald, Pelatiah, d. Aug. 31, 1841, at 
Gorham, Me., aged 87; a pensioner. He m., 
1787, Dorcas Stuart, who d. March 3, 1847, 
aged 8o. 

McIntire, Elijah, d. Sept. 20, 1837, at Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; was at the siege of Boston. He 
m., 1778, Catharine Hall, who d. Feb. 3, 1836. 

McIntire, Ely, d. March 27, 1845, at Ham- 
den, N. Y., aged 85; enlisted from West 
Springfield. 


McIntire, Jacob, d. Sept. 23, 1828, at Fitch- 
burg, Mass. He m., 1777, Phebe Hutchinson. 

McKnight, Robert, d. April 15, 1843, at York, 
N. Y.; in many battles. Also served in War 
of 1812. 

McKowre, William, d. Aug. 1, 1843, at Guil- 
derland, N. Y., aged 81; a native of the north 
of Ireland; resided at Cherry Valley; enlisted 
with two older brothers. 

McLellan, John, d. Aug. 29, 1852, at Glen- 
burn, Me., aged 04. 

McLellan, William, d. May 13, 1843, at Gor- . 
ham, Me., aged 84; a pensioner. He m., 1782, 
Jenny Harding, who d. Sept. 1, 1845, aged 8&8. 

McMichael, Joseph, d. Sept. 15, 1841, at 
Palmyra, N. Y., aged 86; was at the battle of 
Saratoga. 

MeNiel, Lieut. John, d. Oct. 20, 
Hillsborough, N. Y., aged 8o. 

McNiel, Gen. Henry, d. June 16, 1844, at 
Clinton, N. Y., aged 82. 

McQueen, Joshua, d. May, 1853, at Frank- 
fort, Ky., aged 106. 

Montague, Lieut. John, d. June 14, 1808, at 
Hadley, Mass., aged 53. He m., 1773, Sybil 
Hall, who d., a pensioner, in 1840, aged 88. 

Montague, Joseph, d. April 30, 1849, at Rem- 
sen, N. Y., aged 86. 

Montrass, Jacob, d. May 18, 1843, at Lenox, 
N. Y., aged 100 y. and 6 mo. 

Monroe, , d. Aug. 5, 1840, at Lincoln, 
Mass., aged 85; a pensioner. 

Monroe, John L., d. May 13, 1842, at Nor- 
ton, Mass. aged 87. He m., 1806, Mary 
Hodges, who d., 1849, aged 80o. 

Moore, Appollos, d. Jan. 15, 1841, at Rens- 
selaerville, N. Y., aged 76; a native of Mass. 

Moore, Goff, d. Sept. 28, 1850, at Madison, 
Me., aged 89; a pensioner. 

Moore, Isaac, d. Aug. 15, 1843, at Warren, 
Mass., aged ot. He m. Hannah ——, who d. 
June 6, 1833, aged 74. 

Moore, Jonathan, d. Nov. 10, 1843, at Hol- 
den, Mass., aged 85; a pensioner. 

Morey, Nathaniel, d. Feb. 16, 1843, at Hins- 
dale, Mass., aged 92; a pensioner. He m. 
Susanna . who d. Feb. 15, 1841, aged 92. 


1836, at 


Morgan, Andrew, d. Oct. 6, 1841, at Spen- 
cer, Mass., aged 82; a pensioner. 
Molly Tucker. 

Morgan, Daniel, d. Dec., 1849, at Middle 
Haddam, Conn., aged 89; a pensioner. 


He m., 1782, 
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REVOLUTIONARY RECORDS 


Morris, Gen. Jacob, d. Jan. 10, 1844, at But- 
ternuts, N. Y., aged 89. He was a major in the 
Rev.; Major-General of New York State 
militia. 

Morrison, Moses, d. July 10, 1852, at Phil- 
lipsburg, Mass., aged 96; a pensioner. 

Morse, Mark, d. 1840 at Beverly, Mass., aged 
82; a pensioner. He m., 1804, Lydia ThiSsell, 
who d. May 4, 1832, aged 73. 

Morse, Samuel, b., 1750, at Chester, N. H.; 
d. March 8, 1848, at Plymouth, N. H.; a pen- 
sioner; was at Lexington, Bunker Hill, White 
Plains, and Saratoga. He m. Sarah Webster, 
who d. Nov. 17, 1847. 

Morse, Samuel, d. Oct 21, 1844, at Upton, 
Mass., aged 81 y., 2 mo. and 15 d. He m., 1794, 
Mercy Vial. 

Morton, Christopher, d. July 13, 1844, at 
Stark, N. Y., aged about 82; a pensioner. 


List orf Death Notices oF REVOLUTIONARY 
Sotprers IN THE “ Brancu,” Pus- 
LISHED IN Boston, 1836 AND 1837. 


In December, 1836, Luther Grover, in West 
Randolph, Mass., age —. 

In January, 1837, Amassa Grover (father of 
Luther Grover), in Boston, Mass., for- 
merly of Bethel, Vt. (soldier in French 
and Revolutionary Wars), age 96. 

In January, 1837, William Sweetland, in Attle- 
boro, Mass. (Revolutionary pensioner), 
age 83. 

In January, 1837, James Longley, in Boylston, 
Mass., age 83. 

In January, 1837, Jesse Perkins, in Brookline, 
N. Revolutionary pensioner), age 81. 

In January, 1837, Rev. Jabez Pond Fisher, in 
Deering, N. H. (Revolutionary pension- 
er), age 73. 

In January, 1837, Abraham Ingersoll, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., age 85. 

In January, 1837, Benjamin Robbins, in West- 
ford, Mass., age 78. 

In January, 1837, Capt. James Humphrey, in 

erby, Conn. (Revolutionary pensioner), 
age 85. 

In January, 1837, Thomas Harvey, in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. (Revolutionary pensioner), 
age 85. 

In February, 1837, Nathaniel Peck, in Boston, 
Mass., age 90. 

In February, 1837, Sgt. Ziba Hayden, in Can- 
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Moulton, John, d. July 11, 1839, at Hub- 
bardston, Mass., aged 76; a pensioner. 

Moulton, William, d. March 18, 1851, at 
North Hampton, N. H., aged 93. 

Mullen, James, d. June 21, 1841, at Lynn, 
Mass., aged 81; a pensioner. 

Munn, Elisha, d. Sept. 22, 1847, at Gill, 
Mass., aged 92. He m. Eunice , who 
d. Sept. 12, 1836, aged 79. 

Munro, Joseph, d. April 29, 1849, at Bristol, 
R. I., aged 89; a pensioner. 

Murch, Lieut. Ebenezer, d. June 16, 1824, at 
Gorham, Me., aged 87. He m., 1763, Margery 
Phillips, who d. Oct. 20, 1829, aged 86. 

Murch, Matthias, d. Aug. 9, 1842, at Gor- 
ham, Me., aged 83; a pensioner. He m., Mary 
, who d. 1831, aged 70; 2d, 1833, Han- 
nah Shakford, who d. July 9, 1848, aged 63. 


ton, Mass. (served during the whole war), 
age 82. 

In February, 1837, James Follansbee, in West 
Newbury, Mass., age 77. 

In February, 1837, Aaron Whiting, in Dover, 
Mass., age QI. 

In February, 1837, Israel Dorman, in Kenne- 
bunk, Me., age 86. 

In February, 1837, Stephen Ricker, in Parson- 
field, Me., age 8o. 

In February, 1837, Capt. Joseph Wyman, in 

Woburn, Mass. (on guard around the 

house of Major Andre night before his 

execution and at the gallows), age 75. 

February, 1837, Daniel Rice, in Watertown, 

Mass., age 82. 

February, 1837, Hugh Moore, in Boston, 

Mass., age 92. 

In February, 1837, Isaac Wright, in Dunstable, 
Mass., age 82. 

In February, 1837, Joel Read, in Attleboro, 
Mass. (wounded in battle of Long Is- 
land), age 84. 

In April, 1837, Oliver Elliot, in Mason, N. H. 
(served in the French and Revolutionary 
Wars), age 102. 

In April, 1837, Rufus Davis, in Dorchester, 
Mass., age 83. 

In April, 1837, Lieut. Benj. Cram, in Brent- 
wood, N. H., age 74. 


Mrs. 


FLorENCE LiIvINGSTON STEGMAN, 
Historian, Fort Washington Chapter. 


THE patron saint of the Abigail Bartholomew Chapter was born in the year 1755. She 
was the mother of six sons, all of whom served as frontiersmen in the War of 1812, and of 
five daughters. In 1780 and 1781, she and her husband, Benjamin Bartholomew, were stationed 
in the commissary department at the Middle Fort, near Albany, N. Y. Here she made cart- 


ridges for use in: the fort. 


It was attacked by Tories and Indians under Major Woolsey. 


Tue idea of using in our Hall the timbers of the great ship Augusta, which had remained 
in the waters of the Delaware River so many ‘years, originated with Miss Ellen Leaming Mat- 
lock, Regent of the Nassau Chapter, New Jersey. She was enthusiastically assisted in carry- 
ing out the idea by Miss Mecum, at that time State Regent. 


Tue Owanecna Cnapter, Cazenovia, N. Y., has had a prosperous year. 


Mrs. Frances G. 


Clarke, after serving for three terms as the efficient Regent, declined a re-election. 
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Work of the Chapters 


(Chapter reports are limited to three hundred words each) 


El Toyon Chapter (Stockton, Califor- 
nia).—The year of 1910 opened with a 
meeting at our incoming Regent’s residence, 
Mrs. C. L. Six, with a goodly number 
present. 

Our February meeting was very well at- 
tended, and different articles of the State 
Constitution caused several discussions. 
Mrs. Six invited the ladies to be her guests 
on Washington’s Birthday. On that day 
Mrs. Six, in her charming manner, re- 
ceived her guests and made each feel wel- 
come. A pleasant hour was passed in so- 
cial chat, after which we repaired to the 
dining-room, which was beautiful in its 
simple decorations of the national colors. 

In the month of May no meeting was 
held, but we more than made up for it by 
holding two meetings in June. At our 
first June meeting we decided to give a 
luncheon. 

At 1.30 on the 18th about sixty ladies 
gathered at El Toyon’s invitation. Every 
table was presided over by a past Regent, 
or our present Regent. Round tables were 
used and the center of each table was 
banked with red geraniums, Shasta daisies 
and corn flowers, making the national 
colors surmounted by three small silk flags. 
Each lady received a floral remembrance of 
asparagus, red carnation, Shasta daisy and 
blue corn flower, which laid in front of 
each plate made a wreath around the table. 
Beautiful selections were rendered by the 
orchestra. Mrs. Clary, as toastmistress, 
called upon the Regent, who made her ad- 
dress of welcome to our guests and received 
a response from Mrs. Dudley on behalf of 
the guests. Fine toasts were then made by 
Miss Dodge and Mrs. James. After sing- 
ing the “ Star Spangled Banner,” we ad- 
journed, well pleased with our first 
luncheon in the new Hotel Stockton. 

At this meeting we voted to send ten 
dollars to the Martha Berry Industrial 
School. Steps were taken to show that we 
approve of a sane Fourth, and Miss Dodge 
was authorized to make this public.—Mrs. 
F. W. Wurster, [istorian. 


The Continental Chapter (Washington, 
D. C.).—This Chapter, organized Novem- 
ber 28, 1894, and memorializing the name 
of the old Revolutionary “ Continentals 
with their ragged regimentals,” is moving 
along in harmony and prosperity, full of 
good works and patriotism. 

With us the past year has been an active 
and harmonious one, of united strength and 
well-doing. We have a membership of 
over sixty, in the hands of capable officers, 
Miss Mabel L. White being present Re- 
gent. Our attention has been specially di- 
rected to educational and patriotic work 
with the poor mountain people of the Appa- 
lachian Range South. We recently gave in 
their interest a card party which realized 
$57.20, which sum was used in clothing 
three little girls (triplets). We have given 
this industrial school work, one day scholar- 
ship for a boy, $10; this, with the above 
amount ($57.20) for the girls, making 
$67.20, to the Dowing School at Brewton, 
Ala. Also gave two “ life memberships ” 
in the Southern Industrial Educational 
Association, by Miss M. L. White and 
Mrs, L. R. Messenger, equalling $87.50. 
Two of our Chapter members, Mrs. 
Marsh and Mrs. Bryant, are giving time 
and assistance with their regular work 
with the C. A. R. Two other mem- 
bers are working along historic and gene- 
alogical lines. Mrs. Emily Vinal has had 
a complete set of our AMERICAN 
MonTHLY MaGAZINE bound ($50). Be- 
sides its usual contributions in money to 
Continental Hall, the Chapter contributed 
draperies of damask to the District room, 
having some time since donated the large 
handsome table for the President’s use on 
the rostrum. This Chapter has held regu- 
lar monthly meetings, including two large 
open social affairs. At the last one an ex- 


cellent paper on “ Our Navy ” was given by 
Mr. B. J. Price, of the United States Navy 
Department, and a sketch of “ Mary, 
Mother of Washington,” by the historian 
of the Chapter; music by our own musi- 
cians.—L, R. Messencer, Historian. 
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The General Stephen Moylan Chapter 
(Washington, D. C.).—Was organized 
March 1, at the home of Mrs. B. J. Ra- 
mage, Washington, D. C., through whose 
enthusiastic interest the members were 
brought together. 

Mrs. George T. Smallwood, the State 
Regent, organized the Chapter with one of 
her characteristic talks, which are ever for 
the uplift of the Daughters, and the 
beauty of love, peace, and zeal in their 
work. 

The Chapter was organized with seven- 
teen charter members; Regent, Mrs. B. J. 
Ramage; Vice-Regent, Mrs. Arthur Cle- 
borne; Recording and Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Amos A. Fries; Treasurer, 
Miss E. B. Walsh; Historian, Mrs. J. 
Eakin Gadsby; Registrar, Miss Louise 
Walsh. 

The unique feature of this Chapter is 
that eight of its members are descendants 
of Gen. Stephen Moylan. The Chapter 
will have for its watchword “ Peace,” 
though named for a noted warrior and 
patriot. General Moylan served as muster- 
master general, secretary, and aide-de-camp 
to General Washington, colonel of the 
Pennsylvania Fourth Light Dragoons, and 
brigadier general. He served with honor 
and distinction in the various positions 
which he occupied from 1775 until 
American independence was established.— 
ELIZABETH GapDsBy. 


Maria Jefferson Chapter (St. Augustine, 
Fla.).—At the January meeting Miss J 
M. Van Kevren, Regent, presided. The 
most important matters brought before the 
Chapter was the erecting of a monument at 
Oglethorp’s battery on Anastasia Island and 
of raising an old cannon in the bay to be 
placed with bronze marker on the site. 
Among other interesting features was a 
talk given by Mrs. Eli Trott, of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., in regard to the various patri- 
otic societies connected with the summer 
session of the Chautauqua. 

Miss Bentley .read a paper on events of 
Revolutionary period, the unfurling of a 
national flag, also the burning of effigies of 
John Hancock and John Adams upon the 
plaza when the news was received at St. 
Augustine of the adoption by Congress of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. James E. Ingraham delivered an in- 
teresting address upon the Seminole In- 


dians at the meeting in February. Mr. 
Ingraham has traveled extensively in the 
Everglades during the past twenty-five 
years and is thoroughly familiar with the 
Seminoles and their habits, also what is re- 
quired in educational advantages to fit them 
for good American citizens. 

On February 22 the ladies of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution assembled 
in the auditorium of the high school build- 
ing to listen to the reading of essays by 
pupils of the eighth grade and award prizes. 
First prize was given by the Chapter, sec- 
ond prize presented by Mrs. Eli ‘Trott, of 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., who is an associate 
member.—Mary Emity Bent vey, His- 
torian, 


Chicago Chapter (Chicago, IlIlinois).— 
This year marks the twentieth anniversary 
of Chicago Chapter with a membership of 
8 


Flag Day celebration was an informal 
reception given in honor of General and 
Mrs. Frederick Dent Grant. Music fur- 
nished by our efficient chairman, Mrs. 
Titus, was no small part of the entertain- 
ment. 

The most brilliant and successful recep- 
tion of the season was that given by the 
Regent, Mrs. Lewis K. Torbet, in honor 
of Mrs. La Verne Noyes, who is Vice- 
President General and a member of Chi- 
cago Chapter. The Regent was assisted 
by the members of her board, and by Mrs. 
William Cumming Story, Miss Florence 
G. Finch, and Mr. and Mrs. Marble, of 
New York City. 

The Fourteenth Annual Illinois Confer- 
ence was held at Decatur, October 26, 27. 
A full delegation was present from Chi- 
cago Chapter. The State indorsed Mrs. 
Matthew T. Scott for renomination for 
President General. 

An appeal was made for a wall to pre- 
serve the monument at Fort Massac. Mrs. 
Frank B. Orr reported as one of the five 
commissioners appointed by the Governor 
on the work of securing Starved Rock for 
a State park. 

The November meeting of Chicago 
Chapter was an interesting stereopticon lec- 
ture on “ Historical Monuments and 
Places” by Prof. J. Paul Goode, of the 
University of Chicago. 

The work of preserving the old Indian 
Trail trees, the first mark in the evolution 
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of the road, is being enthusiastically carried 


out. 

December 15 we celebrated as “ Chil- 
dren’s Day,” and it reflected great credit 
on the Committee on Patriotic Education. 
Studebaker Theater was filled with chil- 
ren, who came in wheeled chairs from the 
crippled children’s homes, and with the 
healthy, normal children from patriotic 
clubs, The entertainment consisted of two 
one-act comedies written and managed by 
one of our members, Mrs. Mary Moncure 
Parker.—FANNiE A. Cape, Historian. 


Mildred Warner Washington Chapter 
(Monmouth, Illinois).—Our Chapter is in 
a flourishing and prosperous condition. Our 
membership has increased to 121. A fund 
for a Chapterhouse has been started. Our 
meetings held once a month are well at- 
tended. A literary program is carried out 
by members. 

Our social functions are many and note- 
worthy. Flag Day was celebrated at the 
home of our Chaplain, with a luncheon and 
patriotic exercises. Our anniversary was 
joyously celebrated, with an ancestors’ din- 
ner and toast and responses, at the home of 
our Regent. 

George and Martha Washington’s wed- 
ding day was opened with a unique enter- 
tainment. 

One of our lady members impersonated 
George Washington, another was his bride 
as Martha. After dinner was served, toasts 
and responses were given. The bridal 
party danced the minuet. The members, 
dressed in Colonial costume, danced the 
Virginia reel. 

On February 22, Washington’s birthday, 
we enjoyed a buffet luncheon. All joined 
in singing old-fashioned songs, and spent 
the day socially in a happy way. 


Sun-Dial Chapter (Ames, Iowa).—We 
owe our name to the fact that one of our 
members is the possessor, by right of de- 
scent, of the Brewster Sun-Dial. Since 
our organization in 1907, we have enrolled 
thirty-nine members. 

With so small a membership it has not 


been possible to render public service in- ~ 


volving any great pecuniary outlay, but we 
have been forced to be content with what 
our means would allow us to do. Hos- 
ever, we were able to present to the high 
school of the town a bronze tablet bearing 
Lincoln’s immortal speech at Gettysburg. 
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We also secured for the town library a 
copy of a newspaper published in 1799 and 
containing an obituary of Washington. At 
present we are planning to erect some- 
where in the town a sun-dial, which, al- 
though not possessing much utilitarian 
value, yet will be of esthetic as well as of 
historical significance. In past years lowa 
has been an inviting field for various ex- 
periments in communal living, and this fact 
suggested the motive of our programmes 
for our first year. Papers were presented 
upon the Tama Indians, the Amana So- 
ciety, the Icarian Community, and the 
Trappist Monks of New Melleray. Fol- 
lowing these, various phases of Iowa his- 
tory were studied. The Spirit Lake In- 
dian Massacre, the Underground Railroad 
in Iowa, local history, our own authors and 
musical composers were considered. Copies 
of these various papers are to be placed in 
the local library for future reference. We 
have presented the subject of Manual 
Training before the Women’s Clubs of the 
town, hoping that eventually this line of 
work would be introduced into our public 
schools. On another guest evening an ad- 
dress on the Arts and Crafts Movement 
was presented. At present we are endeav- 
oring to list the old-time relics and heir- 
looms in possession of members of our 
Chapter. This is in response to a request 
from the Curator of the State Historical 
Museum at Des Moines. 

We feel especially honored that the new 
State Regent-elect, Mrs. Marston, is one 
of our own members, and to her as our first 
Regent much of the success of our Chapter 
is due—HarrietTeE His- 
torian. 


Shreveport Chapter (Shreveport, Louis- 
iana).—As Regent of the Chapter I here- 
with submit the following report: 

Twenty dollars were subscribed to the 
Memorial Continental Hall. A year-book 
is in progress, outlining the work for next 
year. We will have handsome flags waving 
in every school yard in the city by April 30, 
and a lecture will be given to the school 
children free on that day with stereopticon 
slides of the Revolutionary period. 

We have the consent of Mrs. Frank 
Bond to organize a Children’s Auxiliary 
Society, entitled Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. And all necessary steps 
have been taken, and we hope for good re- 
sults—PENELOPE Arpr’s MILts, Regent. 
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The Abiel Fellows Chapter (Three Riv- 
ers, Michigan) has thirty-four members. 
The Chapter has contributed toward the 
furnishing of Continental Hall; sent 
flowers to the sick and remembered the 
brides with silver. There are a goodly num- 
ber of subscribers for the AMERICAN 
MontTHiy MaGazine, which is placed in 
our public library. The graves of two Rev- 
olutionary soldiers, the grave of one Indian 
chief and two French trading posts have 
been located. Through the efforts of the 
Daughters a safe and sane Fourth of July 
for our city has been secured. Our State 
Regent, Mrs. Brayton, of Grand Rapids, 
has honored us twice during the year with 
her presence. The Chapter members have 
been called to mourn the death of Mrs. 
Eleanor Champlain, a faithful, devoted 
Daughter—Mrs. Minnetra Coon, His- 
torian. 


The Mexico Missouri Chapter (Mexico, 
Missouri) has just closed a successful, har- 
monious and enthusiastic year. Nineteen- 
Ten began with the election of officers. 
Mrs. H. P. Warden was made Regent. 

For its own well being the Chapter has 
completed its Lineage Library, having now 
twenty-seven volumes, has revised its con- 
— and has bought a charter and a 

ag. 

For civic improvement it has seen to the 
maintenance and equipment of the rest 
room at the courthouse and has joined the 
local federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
has for its first object the founding of a pub- 
lic library. This library was recently 
opened in well furnished rooms with 1256 
volumes. 

Along patriotic lines the Chapter 
awarded a five-dollar prize to a high school 
pupil for the best essay on a patriotic sub- 
ject, has subscribed liberally to the Francis 
Scott Key Memorial fund, has had at 
every meeting papers on historical subjects 
and has held an “ Ancestral Love Feast ” 
where each member told of the brave deeds 
of her Revolutionary forefathers. 

The Chapter was represented at the State 
convention by two delegates, who brought 
back a glowing enthusiasm. 

That the social side might not be neg- 
lected the Chapter celebrated Washing- 
ton’s Birthday with a large and radiant 
party, inviting thereto their friends to the 
number of one hundred and fifty, and in 
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addition has enjoyed three incomparable 
luncheons. 

But the crowning achievement of the 
year has been the phenomenal growth of 
the Chapter, which has added twelve new 
members, thus showing a complete member- 
ship of fifty-six—Mary Houston, Sec- 
retary. 


Ganeodiya Chapter (Caledonia, New 
York).—Twice during the past year the 
Chapter has been represented in a body at 
patriotic services held in Presbyterian 
Church. Picnic Day, as in previous years, 
was a delightful occasion. Deongowa Chap- 
ter joined in a luncheon served in the pavil- 
ion at the “ New York State Fish Ponds.” 
The grounds were very beautiful with 
flowers, foliage and silvery streams. In 
November, a talk on “ A Trip to Norway 
and Sweden” was given by one of the 
“ Daughters,” Mrs. Emma Miller, in 
Swedish costume, which was interesting. 

Another five-dollar gold medal was pre- 
sented to the high school student for the 
best historical essay, which was won by 
Rena Scott, her subject, “ Our First Pres- 
ident and His Work.” 

At the January meeting a complete re- 
view of the year’s work was given by Mrs. 
A. B. Johnson, in conclusion of which an 
original poem was read.—Lucy HarrING- 
TON JOHNSON, Historian. 


Berks County Chapter (Reading, Penn- 
sylvania).—Mrs. de Benneville Randolph 
Keim, Regent. A meeting held in the par- 
lors of “ The Aldine,” February 18, 1911, 
and proved a striking departure from the 
usual meetings, being a Colonial Tea party. 

The hostess of the evening and many of 
the members were attired in Colonial cos- 
tumes which gave to the scene a picturesque 
effect against a background in which old 
portraits, tall silver candlesticks, palms, fra- 
grant flowers nodding in slender vases, and 
American flags played an effective part. 
Antique jewels, priceless to their owners, 
rare old hand-made laces, rich in memories, 
quaint reticules, fans and shawls, once the 
property of dainty dames of long ago, 
breathed eloquently of that glorious Past 
to which the Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution has consecrated its 
work. 

The evening was given to social enjoy- 
ment. Led by an orchestra national airs 
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were sung and a musical program was given. 
The Regent was presented with many 
flowers by the hostesses of the evening, this 
occasion being the anniversary of her birth, 
the gift being acknowledged in her usual 
graceful manner. 

Mrs. Margaretta Austin impressively 
read James Whitcomb Riley’s patriotic 
yoem, “ Old Glory.” 

During the course of the evening a num- 
ber of the ladies recounted bits of interesting 
history connected with their costumes or 
their jewels worn. 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 
MRS. DE BENNEVILLE RANDOLPH KEIM 


Refreshments were served by young la- 
dies—Juniors and Seniors of the Children 
of the American Revolution in costume. The 
Virginia reel was danced by the younger 
members and guests. It was an exceptional 
and unique affair. To the hostesses, Mrs. 
Walter Hamaker, Mrs. Bricker and Miss 
Gable, the Chapter accords hearty thanks. 
Mrs. Keim presented to the Chapter a beau- 
tiful gavel made of historic wood.—Mkrs. 
Rosert S. Bircu, Secretary of the Chap- 
ter. 

Star Fort Chapter (Greenwood, South 
Carolina).—The work of the Chapter dur- 
ing the past year has been delightful and 
successful and great credit is due our Re- 
gent, Miss Louise Fleming. 

“ Betsy Hamilton” gave an entertain- 
ment for the benefit of the Chapter, this be- 
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ing the only means besides our dues of rais- 
ing funds. 

During the year we have contributed to 
Continental Hall, to the flag given to bat- 
tleship South Carolina, to the State Mon- 
ument, to “ Partisan Leaders,” to Berry 
School, and to educational work in western 
North Carolina. 

At each meeting an interesting paper on 
some general of the Revolution was read. 
Our membership at present is fifty-three, 
and we have a waiting list of thirty-eight. 

We celebrated our anniversary by giving 
a reception and had as our guest of honor 
our State Regent, Mrs. Louise Mayes. On 
the dining table was arranged a miniature 
of Old Star Fort at Ninety-six. 

The members of the Chapter wore 
gowns of the period which they repre- 
sented, and no lovelier scene could have 
been possible in those olden days when 
South Carolina boasted of her whole 
hearted hospitality, than greeted the eyes of 
the two hundred guests invited—Eppie 
BLAKE Rusu, Historian. 


David Craig Chapter (Brownsville, Ten- 
nessee).—In March, 1909, our Chapter, 
with twenty-seven charter members, took 
her place in the ranks of the great society. 
Within a year our membership had almost 
doubled in numbers. Mrs. Minnie Mc- 
Leskey Halli-Burton, our present beloved 
Regent, organized the Chapter. 

“ Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy 
Country’s, thy God’s and Truth’s” is our 
motto. 

We have twelve historic and musical 
programmes in the year. Our study has 
been Colonial and Revolutionary history ; 
the next year’s work will be “A Nation 
in the Making.” We have just had printed 
our third set of handsome year books. Our 
Chapter gavel, with engraved silver plate, 
is made of wood from our historic shrine, 
“The Hermitage,” home of General An- 
drew Jackson. 

Our first gift was $10 sent to Miss 
Berry’s Mountain School. Since then we 
have sent gifts of $10 and $15 to our own 
Mountain School at Flag Pond, Tenn., 
$15 for the Tennessee room in Continental 
Hall, and $10 to our State Monument to 
Revolutionary heroes. 

We have located the grave of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. 

We have had one money-making enter- 
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tainment, an “‘ Old Folks’ Concert,” $30 of 
the proceeds of which we used to purchase 
a Chapter library, consisting of eighteen 
well-selected books. 

The Chapter has suffered a sad bereave- 
ment in the death of Mrs. Sue Sevier Har- 
alson, an officer and charter member. 

Our ideal is to be worthy Daughters of 
our patriotic ancestors; in the words of 
Curtis: “Proudly recalling their virtue 
and their valor, we come to tell their story, 
to try ourselves by their lofty standard, 
to know if we are their worthy children.” 
—ANNABEL Moore, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 


Rainier Chapter (Seattle, Washington). 
—Rainier Chapter, the first and oldest in 
the State, has spent a pleasant and profit- 
able year. 

Washington’s wedding day was fittingly 
celebrated by a reception card party and 
dance combined. 

On February 22 the Chapter, assisted by 
Lady Sterling and Seattle Chapters, deco- 
rated the statue of Washington on the ex- 
position ground, now the University cam- 
pus, at which time Mr. C. G. Ellis gave 
a pleasing address. 

One of our banner days during the year 
was on January 31, at which time extracts 
from the opera, “ The Cost of Empire,” 
bearing on the life of Whitman, was given 
by the author, Mary Carr Moore, assisted 
by Chapter G. P. E. O. quartet. A de- 
lightful paper on Marchis Whitman was 
written and read by Mrs. Edmund 
Bowden, she having spent her younger days 
on the spot where the massacre occurred. . 

The Chapter gave $50 toward the 
Martha Berry School. 

Seven dollars and thirty cents was given 
toward the Francis Key Memorial fund, 
also $233 toward the Washington Bust 
fund. 

We had interesting reports from the 
National Congress given by our State Re- 
gent, Mrs. Eva Gore and Mrs. Eliza 
Ferry Leary, a member of the Mt. Vernon 
Association. 

Rainier Chapter is now looking forward 
to the State Assembly, which meets in 
Seattle the ninth of April (Seattle Chapter 
hostesses ). 

The meetings are to be held at Bagley 
Hall, at the University. The evening re- 
ception will be held at the spacious home 
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of Mrs. Leary.—Netrig STEPHENSON 
Bowen, Historian. 


Havana Chapter (Havana, Cuba).— 
Since organization the Chapter has made 
a yearly pilgrimage to the Maine. Last 
year the Chapter had a bronze tablet af- 
fixed to the fighting top of the wreck. Ac- 
cording to our usual custom we visited the 
Maine on the thirteenth anniversary of 
that terrible catastrophe, which hurled to 
eternity 266 souls, while peacefully slum- 
bering on board the United States cruiser 
in a friendly port. For the third time Bish- 
op Knight, Episcopal Bishop to Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and Panama, accompanied the 
Chapter, and for the third time officiated, 
saying prayers over those whose remains lie 
fathoms deep beneath the wreck. Mr. 
Carlos Carbonell, a military attaché on 
Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee’s staff during the 
Spanish-American War, an American citi- 
zen, and a staunch friend of America and 
Americans, gave the use of his yacht Gipsy. 

The memorial services were impressive. 
The Gipsy was given the “right of 
way,” and Captain Ferguson assigned the 
yacht a place as near the wreck as possible, 
and was courteous and kind to the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution during the 
discharge of their patriotic mission. Bish- 
op Knight’s prayers led the memorial serv- 
ices, and these were followed by services 
and patriotic addresses on the boats of the 
Spanish War Veterans, who co-operated 
with the Daughters. They had requested 
the Regent, Miss Mary E. Springer, to se- 
lect some patriotic air, which was bril- 
liantly rendered by the Municipal Band, 
“ Hail Columbia, Happy Land.” 

At the signal from the Gipsy that 
services were over, the Spanish War Vet- 
erans stepped on a platform which had been 
affixed to one of the caissons. Prayers were 
said by Father Medina, of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Flowers were strewn on 
the waters in remembrance of those who 
had passed beyond this world, the ritual of 
the Veterans was recited, while Cuban 
marines stood at attention, and minute- 
guns were fired from the forts Morro and 
the Cabafias. The Vice-President of the 
Republic of Cuba, Dr. Alfredo Zayas, de- 
livered a funeral oration—solemn, impres- 
sive, and eloquent. The members of the 
cabinet and other prominent officials at- 
tended the memorial services, which were 
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witnessed by more than a thousand people 
congregated in the bay. 


John Paul Jones Chapter (Boston, 
Massachusetts ). — “ Evacuation Day,” 
March 17, was celebrated by the Chap- 
ter with a breakfast in the Rose Gar- 
den of Hotel Lennox. Miss Marion 
Howard Brazier, founder and Regent, 
served as toastmistress. At each plate 
was a souvenir, picturing the Evacua- 
tion Monument, done in water-colors 
by the Chapter Vice-Regent, Mrs. Nellie 
Mathes Horne. Mrs. Leonard B. Hatch, 
of Deborah Sampson Chapter, said grace, 
after which all remained standing in silent 
tribute to Laura Wentworth Fowler, 
of Old South Chapter and its honorary 
Regent, so recently deceased. “ Star Span- 
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gled Banner ” was sung by Nettie Spooner 
Bartlett, of John Adams Chapter, accom- 
panied by Miss Carrie Louise Holley, Sec- 
retary of the Professional Women’s Club. 

At the head table were Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, Chaplain of the Massachusetts 
Senate and the Chapter Chaplain; Mrs. 
Adeline F. Fitz, President General of the 
Daughters of the Revolution; Mrs. Hatch, 
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State Chaplain; Mrs. James G. Dunning, 
State Regent; Mrs. Eugene N. Foss, wite 
of Governor Foss; Mrs. Charles H. Mas- 
ury, honorary State Regent; Mrs. Henry 
M. Upham (Grace Le Baron) ; Mrs. Her- 
bert E. Davidson, State Vice-Regent; Miss 
Helen M. Winslow, former State Regent; 
Mrs. Frederick S. Davis, State Secretary ; 
Mrs. William Cummings Story, and Miss 
Florence Finch, of New York. 

“The Washington Hymn,” written 
long ago by Jane Ermina Locke, mother of 
Grace Le Baron Upham, was sung by Mrs. 
Bartlett. ‘There were remarks from Mr. 
Horton, Mrs. Dunning, Mrs. Story, Mrs. 
Masury, and Mrs. Fitz, all of a patriotic 
nature. 


Oakland Chapter (Oakland, California) 
closed its year’s work ending May 8, 
1911, with pleasant remembrances of its 
Chapter meetings, which have been instruc- 
tive and entertaining. 

Our most interesting work was a Co- 
lonial Loan Exhibit. A colored butler in 
colonial garb was stationed at the door, and 
there was a town crier in costume to make 
the announcements. The American and 
French flags were used in the decorations. 
The committee were all in colonial garb 
with white wigs or powdered hair and 
patches. A pleasing feature of the enter- 
tainment was the living pictures. They 
were posed for by society maids and ma- 
trons of Oakland and San Francisco, and 
many costly and elaborate gowns were dis- 
played, as well as a good showing of co- 
lonial jewelry. Young ladies in costume 
and wigs danced the minuet. 

The exhibition of Colonial treasures was 
rare indeed. ‘There were several hundred 
old and priceless relics, many of which find 
no duplicate in the United States. The 
object in giving this exhibit was to raise 
funds for our patriotic educational work, 
and it netted us a handsome return. The 
songs and recitations, the beauty of the liv- 
ing pictures, and the rare and interesting 
relics combined with the many colonial 
gowns left a pleasant memory that made 
the workers feel well paid. 

The Chapter has given twenty-five dol- 
lars toward the building of the King’s 
Daughters’ new hospital, and have bought 
and had erected a sixty-five foot flag pole at 
the children’s playgrounds at De Fremery 
Park. 
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In our patriotic educational work the 
Chapter gives lectures on the history of the 
flag, fully illustrated with colored slides, 
and collects books and magazines to be sent 
to the prisons and reformatories.—SARAH 
HEALD STEARNS, Historian. 


Pasadena Chapter (Pasadena, Califor- 
nia).—The annual meeting was held at the 
home of the Regent, Mrs. C. H. Alden, the 
last Friday in October. Mrs. Alden was 
re-elected Regent. The work of the year 
will be along the lines of patriotic educa- 
tion. 

We realize that the opening of the Pana- 
ma canal will mean the rush of foreigners 
to the Pacific coast. It will be our duty 
to help these new comers to become loyal 
and patriotic citizens of the United States. 

The Chapter has made its annual contri- 
bution to the George Junior Republic and 
has given assistance to the Bethlehem mis- 
sion FULLER Dos- 
son, Historian. 


The Katherine Livingston Chapter ( Jack- 
sonville, Florida) was organized, through 
the efforts of Mrs. Katherine L. Eagan, 
Honorary State Regent of Florida, in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, with fourteen charter mem- 
bers, and was named for Mrs. Eagan’s co- 
lonial grandmother, “ Katherine Living- 
ston.” 

On February 28, 1910, we had the honor 
of entertaining Mrs. Donald McLean, our 
former President General. 

On Tuesday of Easter week, 1910, the 
Chapter gave a Charity Bridge at the 
Woman’s Club for the purpose of saising 
money for the Chapter’s donation toward 
the stand of colors to be presented to the 
battleship Florida by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution of the State of Flo- 
rida. 

The Chapter has presented a handsome 
chair to Memorial Continental Hall. The 
chair to be known as the Honorary Presi- 
dent General’s chair. 

On February 25, 1911, the Chapter gave 
a very successful Charity Bridge in the ball 
room of the Seminole Hotel for the benefit 
of the Children’s Home Society. Seventy- 
five dollars was turned over to the society. 

At the April meeting of the Chapter it 
was decided that ten dollars should be de- 
voted annually, five dollars to the high 
school pupil, five dollars to the grammar 
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school pupil writing the best essay on some 
patriotic subject, to be designated each year 
by the Chapter. 

A committee has been appointed to co- 
operate with the Play Ground Committee 
of Jacksonville. 

New names are being added to our role 
at every meeting, and all are enthusiastic 
and interested in the work.—Atice S. 
GREELEY, Secretary. 


Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter iw. 
dianapolis, Indiana).—May the 8th closed 
the last meeting of the Caroline Scott Har- 
rison Chapter for this year. We are glad 
to report a successful happy year. 

The meetings have been well attended 
and full of interest, and we feel as if we 
had advanced much in patriotic work. 

Our Chapter will take an active part in 
Decoration Day exercises, and although not 
meeting during the summer months our 
work of the year is being planned to go for- 
ward with greater activity—Mrs. A. W. 
Bowen, Historian. 


Shreveport Chapter (Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana).—QOur work has been the placing of 
lithographs of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in frames surrounded by the coat 
of arms—colors of the thirteen original 
States—in every school building in the city. 

On April 30 there was a lecture given 
at the Travis Street School building, with 
slides illustrating the topics selected, for 
the pleasure of the school children and 
the public. Twenty dollars have been con- 
tributed to Continental Hall, Washington. 
Year books will be gotten up for the bene- 
fit of the Chapter members.—M_rs. J. H. 
PRESCOTT. 


Deborah Wheelock Chapter (Uxbridge, 
Massachusetts) was organized twelve years 
ago. We call this the banner year because 
of the gift we received of the identical home 
of the Revolutionary lady for whom the 
Chapter is named. We have become in- 
corporated, and over $1,000 has been 
pledged to repair the house, and next year 
we hope to hold our meetings in our own 
Chapter House. 

The first of the year our Chapter re- 
ceived at the State headquarters in the 
Pierce Building in Boston. 

Flag Day was celebrated at the home of 
Mrs. Jacob Williams by five Daughters of 
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the American Revolution Chapters, Abigail 
Batcheller Chapter, of Whitinsville, being 
hostess. Mrs. Clara Barton, of Oxford 
Chapter, was the guest of honor. Mrs. 
Dunning, State Regent, and Mrs. Mas- 
ury, Honorary State Regent, were both 
present, also Mrs. Davidson, Vice State 
Regent, and Mrs. Sarah E. Brown, of Au- 
burn. 

September 12, Gen. Ebenezer Larned 
Chapter, of Oxford, entertained neighbor- 
ing Chapters, and several from our Chapter 
were present. 

In October our regular monthly meet- 
ings commenced, and these have been held 
every month and have been well attended, 
and interesting programmes have been fur- 
nished by the different hostesses. February 
22 about 150 guests were present, and we 
were entertained by Miss C. M. Kingsman, 
of Boston, who spoke on “ The White 
House and Its Famous Men and Women.” 

March 10 the Mendon Historical Soci- 
ety united with the Deborah Wheelock 
Chapter in holding an open memorial meet- 
ing for Judge A. A. Putnam. Many were 
present, and all who spoke testified to his 
noble qualities. Mrs. Masury, of Dan- 
vers, a favorite niece of Judge Putnam and 
past State Regent, recalled many touching 
incidents of home life, even up to the last 
time she visited him. 

Our circle has been broken once this year, 
and one of our best loved members has 
been called home. Mrs. Florence Thayer 
Barton died August 19, 1910. 

Many new members have been added, 
and the year has been a pleasant and profita- 
ble one to look back upon.—M. A. Story, 
Historian. 


Old South Chapter (Boston, Massa- 
chusetts).—During the season of 1910- 
1911 the Old South Chapter has had two 
outings, one at the beautiful country home 
of the Regent, Mrs. Frank D. Ellison, at 
Belmont, on Flag Day, June 14, 1910; also 
another delightful outing at Marblehead, 
June 29, 1910. Eight meetings have been 
held, two of which were devoted entirely to 
business. In November a paper was read 
by Mrs. Marian Longfellow O’Donoghue 
on “ Revolutionary Churches”; at the De- 
cember meeting the fourteenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Chapter was cele- 
brated by an informal reception and tea; 
in January Mrs. W. A. England gave a 


paper entitled “The Historic Hudson”; 
at the February meeting the speaker of the 
afternoon was the Hon. Archibald M. 
Howe, who read a paper on the “ Battle in 
Boston Bay, June 17, 1776”; the March 
meeting was adjourned out of respect to the 
memory of the founder of the Chapter and 
honorary Regent, Mrs. Laura A. Went- 
worth Fowler, who passed away at her 
home in Dedham, March 12, 1911; in 
April Mrs, Theodore C. Bates, of Wor- 
cester, former Vice-President General and 
honorary member, gave a paper on “ Some 
Historic Houses.” 

Several whist parties and sales have been 
held under the auspices of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the proceeds of which 
have added to the treasury. Fifty dollars has 
been given to the Martha Berry School, 
and a mahogany dining table costing one 
hundred dollars to be placed in the banquet 
hall of Memorial Continental Hall in 
Washington has been contributed by the 
Chapter; the Regent also has given a fine 
mahogany chair for the same banquet hall. 
The Chapter has also contributed fifty dol- 
lars to Memorial Continental Hall in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Laura A. Wentworth Fowler. 

Death has claimed a beloved honorary 
member, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and four 
active members: Mrs. Lilla M. Hastings, 
Mrs. Caroline S. C. Ross, Mrs. Laura A. 
Wentworth Fowler, and Mrs. Estelle M. 
Tuttle—FLorence W. Peck, Historian. 


Ganeodiya Chapter (Caledonia, New 
York).—Washington’s Birthday was ob- 
served with a reception held in the Ladies’ 
Library Association rooms in the evening. 

Quite a number of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and their friends 
were arrayed in ancient gowns of their 
mothers and grandmothers, many of them 
of rich silks and laces. 

The exercises consisted of the “ stately 
minuet ” by the young lads and lasses in 
costumes, accompanied by violin and man- 
dolin, also several recitations were given. 
Excellent refreshments were served in the 
dining room by quaint maidens in “ ker- 
chief and caps.” A souvenir in form of a 
tiny hatchet was presented each one. 

At the March (1911) meeting a lecture 
was given by Col. S. P. Moulthrop, of 
Rochester, on “ Early Indian History ” be- 
fore quite a large audience of the Daughters 
of Ganeodiya Chapter and invited friends, 
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which was intensely interesting. A num- 
ber of patriotic songs were sung by a large 
chorus, among which were two entitled 
“Land of the Free” and “The Two 
Flags,” which were written by a member 
of Ganeodiya Chapter—Lucy Harrinc- 
TON JOHNSON, Historian. 


Western Reserve Chapter (Cleveland, 
Ohio).—Under the efficient regency of 
Mrs. William C, Boyle, a wide range of 
patriotic work has been laid down for the 
coming year, 

Fifty dollars have been appropriated to- 
ward a safe and sane celebration of the 
Fourth of July, and members of the Chap- 
ter will be on every committee of the Citi- 
zens’ Association, formed for that purpose. 

A copy of the Ohio flag law has been 
sent to manufacturers calling attention to 
violations of the same; sixty-five thousand 
copies have been distributed through the 
public schools through the co-operation of 
the superintendent, ' Mr. William H. Elson, 
and the school director, Mr. Charles Orr. 
This was done at the expense of the school 
board at the request of the Chapter. 

Twenty-five dollars have been appropri- 
ated for the Southern Industrial Educa- 
tional Association to be used for the Helen 
Dunlap school in Arkansas. 

Three hundred dollars has been appro- 
priated for the expenses of the Children of 
the Republic. The school board has given 
the use of a room of the swimming pool, of 
the gymnasium and the services of a custo- 
dian. One of the seven members of the 
school board is Mrs. Sarah Hyre, a patriot- 
ic and energetic Daughter of the Chapter. 
Through her efforts we have had the cor- 
dial co-operation of the Board of Education. 

As in years past, lectures will be given in 
the schools. This year prominent business 
and professional men will give their serv- 
ices. 

Decoration Day a flag was raised in 
Wade Park by the Chapter, the exercises 
being appropriate to the occasion. 

The marking of the graves of Revolu- 
tionary soldiers is still a part of the work 
of the Chapter, twenty-nine having been 
marked and the service of each soldier de- 
termined. 
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Sewing circles are being established in 
different parts of the city, the results to 
aid the hospitals and children’s homes in the 
neighborhood. 


Peterborough Chapter (Peterborough, 
New Hampshire) was organized June 16, 
1910, by Mrs. C. C. Abbott, State Regent, 
with thirty-eight organizing members. 

Mrs. Bethia A. Alexander, having been 
chosen Regent, appointed the officers for the 
following year. 

The meetings of the Chapter year begin 
in October and end in June, are held at the 
homes of the members who serve as host- 
esses. 

A year book with carefully prepared pro- 
grammes for each meeting has been both 
interesting and instructive. 

The Chapter was fortunate in having for 
the first Regent one who became a member 
of the Old South Chapter, Boston, Mass., 
in 1897, and a subscriber of THE AMER- 
ICAN MONTHLY MaGaAZINE since. 

There are several subscribers to the mag- 
azine and one copy circulating in the Chap- 
ter. One copy is on file in the public 
library. 

A committee has been appointed to locate 
the graves of the Revolutionary soldiers in 
our cemeteries. When their work is com- 
pleted markers will be placed on them. 
Peterborough was well represented in the 
Revolutionary War and all other wars of 
the country. The Chapter attended serv- 
ices Memorial Sunday with other patriotic 
societies and assisted the Woman’s Relief 
Corps in preparing decorations for Me- 
morial Day. 

Peterborough is situated in the South- 
western part of the State near the foot of 
Mount Monadnock and is considered one 
of the most beautiful villages in the State, 
and more interesting at the present time 
because of its being the home of Robert P. 
Bass, governor of the State. 

We are near the close of our Chapter 
year with a membership of fifty-eight. We 
have learned much from the year’s expe- 
rience and are better prepared for the work 
we are expected to do the coming year.— 
Historian. 


State Conferences 
Colorado, 1911 


The Eighth Annual Conference of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Colorado was held in Pueblo, March 8 and 
9, 1911, the Arkansas Valley and Pueblo 
Chapters being the hostesses. Nearly one 
hundred delegates were in attendance. The 
greater body of the delegates arrived in 
Pueblo shortly after noon on the 8th, and 
found the city gay with flags and our Na- 
tional Society’s colors. 

An enjoyable reception was given in the 
evening in the hotel parlors by the Pueblo 
Chapters. A short program preceded the 
reception, consisting of music, addresses of 
welcome, and reports from several mem- 
bers of national committees, also a fine re- 
port of the Nineteenth Continental Con- 
gress, by Mrs. Myron Jones, of the Colo- 
rado Chapter of Denver. 

Mrs. S. W. Townsend, of the Pueblo 
Chapter, welcomed the guests with these 
words: “ It is quite fitting that a city of our 
historic importance should welcome so noble 
a gathering. 

“ As early as 1806, Lieut. Zebulon Pike 
made this his headquarters while exploring 
the great White Peak. 

“Most of the important explorers came 
up the Arkansas Valley and stopped here, 
and here a fort was built. 

“We are still entertaining the great. 
Some explore, some are warriors, and some 
play the pipe of peace, but they are still 
making history—for the newspapers.” 

The Conference was called to order 
March 9 at 9 o'clock at the Minnequa 
Club House by our Regent, Mrs. Frank 
Wheaton, thirteen out of fifteen Chapters 
being represented. Invocation was given 
by Mrs. W. U. Leslie, Chaplain of Arkan- 
sas Valley Chapter. An address of wel- 
come, by Dr. R. W. Corwin, ex-president 
of the Minnequa Club, was followed by a 
further welcome by Mayor Fugard in the 
name of the city. The morning session was 


devoted to reports of State officers and 
Chapter Regents, and the reading of trib- 
utes to the memory of Miss Mary Desha, 
of Washington, one of our Founders; Mrs. 
Jules LeBarthe and Mrs. Eugene Stevens, 
of Denver, both State Conference officers. 

Our State Regent gave an excellent re- 
port of the year’s work. Three new Chap- 
ters have been added to the twelve already 
organized. Every Chapter in the State has 
been visited except two, and some more 
than once. 

Colorado has given in all $1,127 to Con- 
tinental Hall; the $150 that was sent to 
place our State seal in the skylight has been 
transferred to the Box Fund; the Colorado 
Chapter has given $100 for a pair of ma- 
hogany doors and presented a handsome 
chair, costing $75, for the use of the Re- 
cording Secretary General. The Chapters 
are pledged to give $500 as a State me- 
morial for one of the boxes in the audi- 
torium of Memorial Continental Hall, and 
as much more as will be necessary to fur- 
nish it, and the retiring-room adjoining. 

Luncheon was served to the officers and 
delegates in the club house by the local 
Chapters of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

In the afternoon the nomination of a new 
State Regent and the election of the other 
officers proved the most interesting busi- 
ness of the conference: State Regent, Mrs. 
Freeman C. Rogers, Pueblo; State Vice- 
Regent, Mrs. E. R. Thayer, Greeley. 

Mrs. John Campbell was unanimously 
indorsed for re-election as Vice-President 
General. 

The ninth annual conference by invita- 
tion will meet with the Cache la Poudre 
Chapter of Fort Collins, March, 1912. 

Before adjourning resolutions of thanks 
were adopted for the many courtesies ex- 
tended by the citizens and Chapters of 
Pueblo.—Mary E. C. CHase. 


Massachusetts 


The Annual State Conference met in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, March 15, the 
State Regent, Mrs. James G. Dunning, 
presiding. 


The Conference was opened by the sing- 
ing of “ America,” followed by prayer by 
the State Chaplain, Mrs. L. B. Hatch. 

After the reading of the Secretary’s re- 
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port the State Regent announced the name 
of the winner of the loving cup given by the 
Massachusetts Daughters as one of the 
prizes for the Lexington carnival. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a com- 
fortable balance in the treasury. The State 
Historian, Mrs. William H. Wentworth, 
gave an informal report, deferring the full 
report till the May conference. She asked 
each Chapter to send accounts of special 
events, pictures of boulders dedicated, his- 
toric houses, etc., to the Assistant Historian 
for the scrapbook. She spoke with much 
feeling of the death of Mrs. Laura Went- 
worth Fowler, one of the oldest members of 
the organization, Founder and ex-Regent 
of the Old South Chapter. The State Re- 
gent paid a tribute to this prominent 
Daughter who had passed to life eternal, 
and the members stood in silent tribute to 
her memory. It was voted that a commit- 
tee be appointed to draw up resolutions on 
the death of Mrs. Fowler, and that these 
resolutions be spread upon the records. 

The State Regent’s report showed in- 
creasing interest in the objects of the So- 
ciety, especially that of Patriotic Educa- 
tion. The contributions for that purpose 
are, up to the present time, $2,666. Boys’ 
clubs and settlement schools have also re- 
ceived help, books, pictures, and flags have 
been presented to schools and libraries. 

Through the efforts of Miss Willard, 
chairman of the Committee on Preservation 
of Historic Spots, arrangements have been 
made to have the original names of the 
streets of Boston placed under the modern 
name. 

In June the Framingham Chapter ‘dedi- 
cated a boulder, with bronze tablet, to mark 
the site of “ The Old Field,” and to com- 
memorate the massacre of the family of 
Thomas Eames. ; 

July 2, Submit Clark Chapter of East- 
hampton, dedicated a boulder, with bronze 
tablet, to mark the site of the first settle- 
ment, and also to commemorate the Passa- 
comuc massacre. 

Cornwallis Day, the Lexington Chapter 
dedicated a boulder and tablet to mark the 
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site of the “Old Belfry,” from which 
pealed forth the alarm which called to arm 
for liberty. 

The Gen. Rufus Putnam Chapter, of 
Sutton, have secured the oldest schoolhouse 
in the town, which was built upon the plot 
of land first set apart by the town of Sut- 
ton in 1718. The members of the Chap- 
ter have been very enthusiastic in the pres- 
ervation of this historic spot, and have put 
the building in thorough repair and fur- 
nished it attractively for a Chapterhouse. 

Our oldest Real Daughter, Mrs. Susan 
A. Brigham, a member of Old Concord 
Chapter, celebrated her one hundredth 
birthday February 3. 

So far as reported, the gifts to Conti- 
nental Hall up to date that have passed 
through the Treasurer General’s hands 
amount to $17,269, and other gifts amount 
to at least $3,000 more. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. William B. 
Rand, Regent of Old Blake House Chap- 
ter, a new society of the Children of the 
American Revolution has been formed. 

Two new Chapters of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution have been organ- 
ized, the Abigail Phillips Quincy of Wol- 
laston, with Mrs. Walter F. Jones, Re- 
gent, and the Natick Chapter, with Mrs. 
Charles Q. Tirrell, Regent. 

The State Regent’s report showed the 
wonderful work she had accomplished dur- 
ing the past year, over thirty Chapters hav- 
ing been visited, besides the many public 
functions attended. 

The Conference, with much enthusiasm, 
unanimously nominated Mrs. Dunning to 
the office of State Regent, which she has 
filled so acceptably for the past two years. 

Mrs. Charles G. Chick, the present State 
Treasurer, was unanimously elected to the 
office of State Vice-Regent. - 

The Conference indorsed for the office of 
Vice-President General Mrs. Herbert E. 
Davidson, the present State Vice-Regent, 
who has long served the Society in various 
capacities with great devotion and ability. 
—H. JosepuHine Haywarp, Assistant 
State Historian. 


Oklahoma 


I have to report a very satisfactory year 
in Daughters of the American Revolution 
work in the State of Oklahoma. 

We held our second annual Conference 


on March 29, 1911, at Oklahoma City, the 
Oklahoma City Chapter acting as host. 
There are one hundred and seventy-nine 


members of the Society in Oklahoma State, 
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thirty-four of this number are members at 
large, the Oklahoma City Chapter has 
ninety-nine members, the Muskogee Chap- 
ter has thirty-two members, and the Ho- 
bart Chapter fourteen members. 

Besides these three Chapters, there are 
three more in process of organization. The 
State Treasurer reports that all dues, Chap- 
ter and State, of all members of Chapters 
are paid up to the time of her report in 
March. 

The Oklahoma City Chapter have stud- 
ied Washington Irving’s ‘Tour of the 
Prairies” during the past year, and plans 
to co-operate with historical societies in 
marking historic points of Irving’s tour 
through what is now the State of Okla- 
homa. 

This Chapter has voted a scholarship to 
the Martha Berry School at Rome, Ga. 
Also voted a medal to be awarded annually 
to the best essay on patriotic subjects writ- 
ten by a pupil of the eighth grade of the 
Oklahoma City public schools. 

This Chapter has agitated the subject of 
a safe and sane observance of the Fourth of 
July. The City Council passed an ordi- 
nance to this effect, through the interest 
aroused by the Oklahoma City Chapter. 
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An opera given by this Chapter netted 
$168.05 toward a fund for erecting a 
Chapterhouse. The State Conference of 
1910 presented a chair to the Memorial 
Hall. The Oklahoma City Chapter gave 
twenty-five dollars toward the Memorial 
Hall Fund in 1911. 

At the State Conference held in March, 
1911, the same State officers were re- 
elected, Mrs. Pettee, of Oklahoma City, as 
State Regent; Mrs. Benedict, of Muskogee, 
Vice State Regent; Mrs. Gardner, of Ok- 
lahoma City, State Recording Secretary; 
Miss Goodrich, of Oklahoma City, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. Taylor, State 
Treasurer; Mrs. Redwine, of McAlester, 
State Registrar; Mrs. Beall, of Muskogee, 
State Historian; Mrs. Hamilton, of Okla- 
homa City, State Chaplain, and Mrs. 
Hume, of Anadocker, State Parliamenta- 
rian. 

At the Second State Conference at Okla- 
homa City, in March, 1911, Mrs. Matthew 
T. Scott was unanimously indorsed for the 
office of President General, and a night let- 
ter was sent, notifying her of the act of the 
Conference. Respectfully submitted, 

Lena D. GARDNER, 
Recording Secretary, Oklahoma. 


CANDLESTICK CHAPTER, oP Iowa, Mrs. Anna H. Liggett, Regent. The year book 
e 


shows the topic of study to be t 


“Revolutionary War, Year by Year.” 


The names of the 


Revolutionary ancestors are an important addition. 


SoutH CaroLinA DAUGHTERS were in line when money and memorials were presented to 


Memorial Continental Hall at the Congress. 


A descendant of Colonel Shelby presented a bust 


of that hero, and Mrs. Robertson, of Columbia, gave an old flint lock gun captured from Fer- 


guson’s command. 


It has been generally believed that the original newspaper publication of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” was in the Baltimore American of September 21, 1814. For this there is such au- 


thority as Admiral George H. Preble, P. 


D. Harrison, a Government book by Oscar G. Son- 


neck, and Harlan H. Horner’s recent work on “ ‘The American Flag,” published by the Educa- 
tional Department of New York. But the Burrows Brothers, of Cleveland, publishers of Avery's 


Histo 
trary. 


of the United States and Its People ” (page 20), offer convincing evidence to the con- 
hey publish in fac-simile a copy of the Baltimore Patriot and Evening Advertiser, 


discovered for the Avery work by J. C. Fitzpatrick of the Library of Congress, which contains 
“ The Star Spangled Banner” and bears date the 20th of September, 1814—the day preceding 
the original publication in the Baltimore American, 


Concrete Work of the Chapters in the 
State of Indiana for Year 1910 


Mrs. John Lee Dinwiddie, State Regent, 
has prepared the following report: 


GraAvES MARKED. 


“Cradle of Liberty "—Two graves lo- 
cated. 

Monaton ”—One grave marked. 

“ Lone Tree ”—Nine graves located. 

“ Connersville ”"—Seven graves located. 

John Wallace ’—Five graves marked. 


MEeEMoRIALS. 


“ Piankeshaw ”—One monument, $268. 

“ Francis Vigo ”—Monument to Francis 
Vigo, $200. 

“ Wythougan ”—Assisted with monu- 
ment of Indiana at Twin Lakes. 

“ Washburn ”—Raising money to erect 
monuments over graves of thirty-two sol- 
diers. 

“ Bloomington ”"—Bronze Tablet in 
court house in honor of Revolutionary sol- 
diers. 

“General James Cox ”—Stone for Rev- 
olutionary soldiers, $7.50. 

“Captain Harrison Augbe ”"—$78.45, 
for beautifying cemetery in memory of sol- 
diers. 

“ Mary Penrose Wayne ”"—Raised $100 
to make Harmer’s Ford, the historical 
ground where General Wayne’s troops de- 
feated the famous Indian Chief “Little 
Turtle.” 

“ Ann Rogers Clark ”—Reinstated old 
eon where forty soldiers are buried, 

151. 

“Nathanial Prentis”—Naming Park 
formerly a cemetery where soldiers are 
buried. 

“ White River ””—Trying to save burial 
place of old soldiers for park. 

“ Bloomington ”—Park, $73.90. 

“ John Paul ”—Memorial, care of John 
Paul Park, $74. 

“ Paul Revere,” $5.15. 

“General Arthur St. Claire,” $8.50. 

“C. H. Harrison,” $33.10. 


“ Huntington ”’—Memorial to Francis 
Scott Key, $3.10. 

“ Alexander Hamilton,” $10. 

“ Hoosier Elm,” $3. 


MRS. JOHN LEE DINWIDDIE 
State Regent, Indiana 


“ General James Cox ”—Flag for city 
park. 

“ Paul Revere ”"—Flag for public school 
building, $4.50. 

“C. H. Harrison silk flags, 
“ contribution.” 

“William Donaldson ”—One flag. 

“ Connersville ”—Flag to public library, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO CONTINENTAL HALL, 
INDIANA Room. 
“ Indianapolis,” $121. 
“ Ann Rogers Clark,” $15. 
“ De Lafayette,” $82. 


/ 
‘ 
J 
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“ Paul Revere,” $77. 

“ Paul Revere,” $26. 

“ Piankeshaw,” $30. 

“Old Academy,” 40c. 

“ Wythougan,” $10. 

Missisinewa,” $5. 

“ Richmond,” $10. 

“General Van Rensselaer,” $14.40. 
“ William Henry Harrison,” $5. 
“Francis Vigo,” $100, Continental Hall. 
“ Agnes Prugn Chapman,” $55. 
“S$. Harrison,” $153. 

“ Huntington,” $60. 

“ Lone Tree,” $30. 

“ Alexander Harrison,” $10. 

“ William Donaldson,” $10. 

“ Vanderburg,” $100. 

“ Hoosier Elm,” $5. 

“ Connersville,” $5. 

“ Bloomington,” $25. 

“ John Wallace,” $5. 


Rep Cross Stamps SOLp. 


“ Richmond,” $10. 

“ Monaton,” $25. 

“ Spencer amount stated. 

“ Agnes Prugn Chapman ”—No amount 
stated, large amount. 

“ Huntington,” $22.12. 

“Mary Penrose Wayne Chapter 
Realized about $300 from the sale of Red 
Cross Stamps, for the benefit of the Red 
Cross Society. 

“ Lone Tree,” $14.80. 

“ Fowler,” $10. 

“ Captain Harrison Augbe,” $10. 

“Dorothy 2,” $15. 

Cuarity. 

“ Ann Rogers Clark,” $74.48. 

“ De Layfayette,” $5. 

“ Missisinewa ” — Charity 
amount stated. 


“ General Arthur St. Claire,” $15. 


aid, no 


This land of the free is for thee: 
Live in it, work in it, love in it, weep in it, 
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S. Harrison,” $19. 
“William Donaldson,” $8.50. 
“ Dorothy 2,” $5. 

“ Connersville,” $2.50. 

“ Bloomington,” $4.25. 

“ Washburn,” $4. 


PRIZEs. 


“ Manaton,” $5. 

“ Washburn ”—One medal. 

“ Alexander Hamilton,” $10. 

“ Fowler,” $2.25. 

“ Vanderburg,” $10. 

“ John Wallace ”"—Gold medal for essay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Nathanial Prentis,” $20 to public 
library for books. 

“ General Van Rensselaer ”—Contribu- 
tion to Berry School for Girls and to public 
library. 

“* Manaton ”—For rest room, $26. Life 
membership, $25. Put AMERICAN 
MonTHLy MaGazine in library. 

“ Rushville ”—Library, reading and rest 
room, $82.45. 

“William Henry Harrison ”—Gave 
copy of Martha Washington to library. 

“Isaac Van Buskirk ’—Presented city 
library with copy of “ Life of Caroline 
Scott Harrison.” 

“ Hoosier Elm”—Gave two historical 
books to public library, $2.25. 

There are now forty-five Chapters in the 
State of Indiana. 

Increased membership by formation of 
new Chapters, one hundred and eighty- 
seven charter members. 

The addition of new membership to other 
Chapters is three hundred and eighteen. 

From the membership’ members lost in 
Indiana the past year, thirty have been 
called by death, and twelve have resigned 
from the various Chapters. 


Laugh in it, sing in it, die in it, sleep in it, 
For it’s free, and for thee and for me, 
The fairest 


And rarest 
That man ever trod, 
The sweetest and dearest 
Twixt the sky and the sod. 
And it’s mine, 


And it’s thine, 
Thank God. 


Mrs. Amos G. Draper, Editor, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
ANSWERS. 


IQII (2) CHAMBERLAIN — CRANDALL.— 
Simeon Crandall, who m. Phebe Chamberlain, 
of Coventry, Conn., was b.-May 20, 1776, at 
Longmeadow, Mass., and d. in Onondaga Co., 
N. Y., in 1836. He was the son of Edward 
Crandall, b. Mansfield, Conn., July 3, 1734; m. 
Dorcas B , and d. May 29, 1788. Dorcas 
was b. June 20, 1737, and d. Dec. 29, 1779. 
Their children were: Edward, Lucy, Levi, 
Simeon, Mary, Sarah, and Asurah. There was 
another Simeon Crandall, who, according to 
the Boston Evening Transcript, d. at sea, and 
was a sea captain. He m. Pattie Stoddard. 
Mr. E. G. Davis, Centredale, R. I., is at work 
on the Crandall genealogy, and might be of 
assistance—Mrs. C. C. Evans. 

1957. DutcHer—Epmonps.—Mr. C. F. 
Dutcher, 507 La Salle Ave. Chicago, IIl., 
writes in response to an inquiry from the 
Gen. Ed. that he is “ perfectly willing to im- 
part all the information in his possession to 
any one entitled thereto, but objects to having 
it published, for several reasons, preferring to 
correspond with parties direct.” sug- 
gest, therefore, that B. W. R. write directly to 
him.—Gen. Ed. 


CorrECTION. 
1724.—The White genealogy referred to by 
the Gen. Ed. as being by J. M. White, and 
containing a sketch of the Stockton family, 
was written for the children of James Wm. 
a by Wm. Francis Cregar, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Nore. 


Mrs. J. R. Rich, Bandy, Tazewell Co., Va., 
will furnish information in regard to the fol- 


lowing families: Bowyer, Campbell, Crockett, ° 


Gleaves, Henry, Madison, wis, Stuart, 
Strother, Turk, Taylor, and Harrison. 
QueERIEsS. 


2001. CHappett—Cox.—James Chappell, said 
to have been a Rev. soldier in Col. E. Meade’s 
Rest, had a dau., Elizabeth, who m. Henry 

x. 


Their son, Henry Cox, m. Mary Tay- 


— 


lor, granddaughter of Capt. Bernard Mark- 
ham, in the Rev., and had a son, James Henry, 
who m. Martha Reid Law, all of Virginia. 
Wanted (a), dates of birth, marriage, and 
death of James Henry Cox and Martha Reid 
Law; (b) also of Henry Cox and Mary Taylor; 
(c) also of Henry Cox and Elizabeth Chap- 
pell; (d) names of parents of the last men- 
tioned Henry Cox, with dates and Rev. serv- 
ice, if any; (e) also official proof of service of 
James Chappell, name of his wife, and all 
genealogical data concerning them. 

(2) Markuam.—Official proof of service of 
Capt. Bernard Markham, mentioned above, 
also name of wife, and all necessary genealog- 
ical data; (b) also name of the dau. who m. 
Taylor, and had a dau., Mary, who m. 
Henry Cox. with Christian name of Mr. Tay- 
lor, “ . genealogical data concerning them. 

2002. ApneY—CLArK.—Capt. Wm. Abney, 
of the Rev., m. Mary Clark, in Va., and moved 
to Edgefield, S. C. Was she a relative of 
George Rogers Clark, who was b. in Albemarle 
Co., Va, in 1742?—W. H, S. 

2003. Swain.—Who were the parents of 
Alonzo Swain, b. in or near Moscow, Cler- 
mont Co., Ohio, in 1819? Did any of his an- 
cestors serve in the Rev.? Give all genealog- 
ical data and official proof of service. 

(2) BucHanan.—Wanted, parentage, with 
all genealogical data of Ann Elvira Buchanan, 
b. 1820, Clermont Co., Ohio, with any Rev. 
service of parents known.—O. E. S. 

2004. BLack—Smitn.—Nancy Black m. Ed- 
ward (or Edwin) Smith ab. 1782 in Rock- 
bridge Co., Va. Did he or his parents have 
any Rev. service? Would like all information 
: ee to this Black and Smith family.— 


2005. 
ing to family tradition, Sybil Mason, when a 
young girl, used to run across Boston Neck 
with her sister when the British occupied 
Boston, and dare the British to shoot her. She 
m. (1) Cheney, and had one son, who 
never married; m. (2) John(?) Kendall, and 
lived at or near Dresden, Maine, and had a 
dau., Sarah Bennett, who was b. Dec. 5, 1776, 
and m. Samuel Bishop. Wanted, names of 


| 
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Sybil Mason's parents. Was her father a Rev. 
soldier? Was she a descendant of Hugh 
Mason, of Boston? Is there a Mason family 
history? 

(2) Loupen.—Robert Louden was living in 
Columbia, Adair Co., Ky., in 1815, when he 
became heir to the estate of his son, Lieut. 
John E. Louden. Did Robert receive his land 
for Rev. service? If not, did he take any part 
in the Rev.? He is said to have lived in Pa., 
but soon after Daniel Boone, to have gone to 
Ky. and founded a station, bearing his name, 
on the banks of the Kentucky River, thirty 
miles from its mouth. Wanted, official proof 
of the above.—S,. B. A. R. 

2006. BryAN—H1nton.—Wm. Bryan, son of 
Needham Bryan, of Snowfield, N. C., and his 
(1) wife, Annie Rombeau (whom he m. in 
1711), m. Elizabeth Smith in 1744, and had a 
son, Lewis, who m. Nancy Hinton; and another 
son, John, who m. Patty (or Patsy) Hinton. 
Wanted, names of parents of Nancy and Patsy 
Hinton, with all genealogical data, and Rev. 
service, if any. 

(2) Bryan—Burwett.—Hugh Bryan, of S. 
C., m. Catherine Burwell in 1734. Wanted, 
names of children, brothers and sisters, and 
parents of Catherine Burwell. 

(3) 
of the U. S. Navy (said to be a descendant of 
the Bryans, of S. C.), m. Elizabeth Coalter. 
Can anyone give me the ancestry of this John 
Randolph? 

(4) Baxter, 
sister of John, Israel, and Theophilus Baxter, 
m. Joshua Hammond, said to have been a Rev. 
soldier. Wanted, official proof of service of 
Joshua Hammond; also of either of the Bax- 
ters; also of their parents. 

( Winter—Scotr.—Official proof of serv- 
ice desired of James Winter, of Columbia, S. 
C., who m. Jeanette Scott. 

(6) Official proof of service desired of Wm. 
Sams, of Beaufort, S. C., b. April 18, 1741; 
m. Eliz. Hext; son of Robert and Bridget 
(Barnwell) Sams.—M. E. H. 

2007. Bynum.—In the census of 1783, Tur- 
ner Bynum, of Greenville Co., Va., is given 
with six in his family. Information desired of 
this Turner Bynum, especially the names of his 
children. Was his wife Mary Atherton? Any 
information ab. the early Bynums, of Green- 
ville Co., Va., gratefully received—E. K. S. 

Stone, 
b. in Charlton, Mass., Oct. 11, 1759, m. Lucy 
Bartlett, and served in the Rev. at the bettie 
of Stillwater. What was his father’s name? 
Did he serve in the Rev.? Wanted, also, an- 
cestry of Lucy Bartlett, and Rev. service, if 


any. 
Hopkins, 


Randolph, 


2009. Hopxins—Rupp.—Gamaliel 
b. Sept. 1, 1774, was the son of Capt: Benja- 
min_and Zaresh (Rudd) Hopkins, and lived 
in Bennington, Vt. Are any of his descen- 
dants living? 

(2) Stone—Watts.—Kinzen, James, and 
— Stone, brothers, came from Albemarle 

Co., Va. to Ky. Another brother, Harry, 
moved to Tennessee. Who was their father? 
Was he any relation to Tom Stone, the 
Signer? Kinzen Stone m. Sarah Watts, of 
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Fauquier Co., Va., and had: Elijah (who m. 
Eliza Watson Foster), Howard, Kinzen, Jr. 
(who m. a Mrs. Dodge), Edward (who m. 
(1) Miss Moberly; m. (2) Miss Flournoy, of 
Scott Co., Ky. , and John, who m. Miss Rich- 
mond E.S 

2010. ancestry 
of Martha Goseng, who m. Major John 
a a of Mecklenburg Co. and Rowan Co., 


(2) ALEXANDER.—Wanted: Will some mem- 
ber of the D. A. R. in Mecklenburg find the 
official proof that Jemima, sister of John Knitt 
and Hezekiah Alexander, Rev. heroes, gave 
her services as a nurse on the battlefield— 
proof that the Mrs. Sharpe referred to in 
Wheeler’s History of N. C. was Jemima 
(Alexander) Sharpe? Family tradition says 
she not only nursed the soldiers and gave her 
own sons to the cause, but that she walked to 
the prison ships to help nurse the sick; and 
this is referred to in Alexander’s History, but 
as she is only called “ Mrs. Sharpe,” I have as 
yet been unable to prove it is my ancestress. 

(3) Netson—Porter.—Wanted, ancestry of 
George Nelson, who was a soldier in the War 
of 1812, volunteering at Salem, Fauquier Co., 
Va., and m. Elizabeth, dau. of Martin and 
Agatha (Withers) Porter. Agatha Withers 
was the dau. of Wm. Withers, a Rev. soldier. 
Can this George Nelson = _ to the fam- 
ily of Lord Nelson?—J. D 

desired of Rev. service of Abel Everitt (or 
Everett), b. May 12, 1759, in Pa.; d. Nov. 5, 
1835, in Fairfield Co., Ohio; m. Bryget Mc- 
Murty (b. Feb. 12, 1759; d. June 2, 1837, in 
Fairfield Co.). Family tradition says he was 
a drummer boy in the battle of Monmouth, 
June, 1778. Their children were: Martha, b. 
1782, unm.; Catherine, b. 1784, unm.; Sarah, 
b. 1786, m. Mr. Fleming; Ma (1788-1860), 
unm.; Millicent, b. 1791, in Mifflin Co., Pa., d. 
1875 in Ohio, m. Aaron Work; Parthenia, b. 
1793, m. James Mateer; Rachel, b. 1795, m. 
James Gray; and Abel, Jr., b. 1798, m. (1) 
Elizabeth Lorimer; m. (2) Elizabeth Butter- 
worth.—L. M. B. 

2012. Wi1LL1s—Wanted, a list of the descen- 
dants of Hezekiah Willis, of Earlville, N. Y.; 
also a record of the Willis family, of which 
Nathaniel P. bag and “ Fannie Fern” were 
members.—J. E. W. 

2013. PARKER—Wanted, the name and place 
of birth of the father of Jonas Parker, who 
came probably from Pay and was with 
Washington in N. J.—M. E. H. 

2014. THOMAS. —Wanted, dates of birth, 
marriage, and death, and name of wife of 
_ Thomas, of Vt., a Rev. soldier. Did he 

ave a son, John Thomas, b. 1780? 
(2) MEAv.— Wanted, dates of birth, mar- 


* riage, and death of Zebulon Mead and Zebulon 


Mead, Jr., who were Rev. soldiers from Ben- 
nington, Vt. 
(3) Buttock—RicHarpson.—Shubael Bul- 


lock, a Rev. soldier, from Guilford, Vt., m. a 
Miss Richardson. Was she the dau. of Joseph 
or Linn Richardson, Rev. soldiers, from Guil- 
ford? What was her Christian name? Who 
were her parents? Did they serve in the Rev. 
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and what ar the dates of her birth and 
death ?—C, 

2015. Tu peer the Ephraim Thayer, 
mentioned in the death notices of the February 
number of the AmericAN MontHLY MaGa- 
ZINE as dying in Boston in 1836, have a son 
named Harvey Thayer? — can I obtain 
a Thayer genealogy?—J. N. K 

2016, H. Fitch was 
b. in 1775 (supposedly in Norwalk, Conn.) ; 
Hannah Lockwood was b. in Norwalk in 1777. 
They were m. in 1795. Wanted, ancestry of 
both of them, with Rev. service, if any. —A. M. 

2017. MerrimAN—Ives.—Wanted, date of 
death of Amasa Merriman, b. June 7, 1729, 
who m. Sarah Ives, dau. of Stephen Ives, a 
Rey. soldier, and Sarah Hart. She d. July 29, 
1776, and Amasa m. (2) Feb. 18, 1778, widow 
Tabitha (Sexton) Adkins.—C. M. B. 

2018. Larue.—In a copy of the AMERICAN 
MontTHLY MAGAZINE some time ago is an ar- 
ticle headed “Extracts from a true copy of 
a paper written by Isaac La Rue, b. 1712, the 
original settler of the La Rue family in Va.,” 
and stated that it was now in the possession 
of his great-grandson. Can anyone tell me 
where | can get in communication with this 
descendant ?— B. 

2019. CRoFT _—Edward Croft, b. 1775 in 
Greenville, &. C., was son of George Croft, 
a Rev. patriot, who d. in Marion’s Camp dur- 
ing the Rev. (See Simm’s Life of Marion, 

p. 180-5.) Was he related to the Croft family, 
of Md.? If so, how?—C. C. N. 

2020. NasH —Donatpson.—Is there any 
mention in the Nash genealogy of a M Ann 
Nash, who m. Thomas Donaldson? It is said 
her mother was a Ball, of Va., and that after 
her death Mary Ann made her home with her 
aunt, Mrs. Carter. According to the inscrip- 
tion on her tombstone Mary Ann, wife of 
Thomas Donaldson, was born in Westmore- 
land Co., Pa., Oct. 31, 1774; died in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, Aug. 21, 1854. Family tradition 
is that her father was taken by the British 
and held as a prisoner for a long time. When 
he came home finally he was so emaciated that 
his family did not recognize him at, first. 
Wanted, Christian name of the father, with 
genealogical data, and official proof of serv- 
ice.—I], M, A. 

2021. CArvER—Barton.—Col. Wm. Barton, a 
Rev. soldier, m. a dau. of Joseph Carver. Did 
Joseph Carver serve in the Rev.?— G. 

2022. WapE—Boccan.—Ancestry desired of 
Col. Thomas Wade, of Anson Co., N. C., who 
was col. of the Minutemen of Salisbury Dis- 
trict, N. C., and for whom the county seat, 
Wadesboro, was named. His wife was Sarah 
Boggan, a sister of Capt. Patrick Boggan. 
Wanted, the names of the children of Thomas 
Wade. 

(2) Prout—Wapr.—Wanted, the ancestry 
of Dr. Joshua Prout, a native of New Eng- 
land, who m. a dau. of Col. Thomas Wade. 

(3) Lett. —Infor- 
mation desired concerning the early history 
and family of Martha Finley Boswell. She 


was raised on the Potomac River, just below 
Alexandria, m. Walter Bartlett Sorrells, a na- 
tive of N. C., afterward living in Fayette Co., 
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Tenn. The father of Walter B. Sorrells was 
David, who m. Mary Bartlett, of Burke Co.. 
N. C. David Sorrells was the son of a Rev. 
soldier, and his wife, Elfira (or Alfira). Rich- 
ard Sorrells, uncle of David, was with Jack- 
son’s army at New Orleans. Wanted, Chris- 
tian name of David’s father, and official proof 
of service. 


(4) Jamison.—Wanted, ancestry of Col. 
John Jamison of the Va. Cont. Line, who had 
charge of Andre; a sister, Martha, m. Francis 
Meriwether. Did their father render Rev. 
service ?—M. D. P. 


2023. DsCamp—Gaannin, —Squire John De 
Camp, b. 1760; d. 1844 in N. Y. City; m. Susan 
Grandin who had a brother Daniel. Wanted, 
ancestry of Daniel and Susan Grandin. Ac- 
cording to the De Camp Genealogy, Squire 
oo s wife is given as Deborah Morris. This 

I believe to be incorrect, and wish proof. 


(2) Wist—Hancer.—John Wise, b. Sept., 
1773, in Frederick, Md.; d. July 28, 1844; m. 
Oct. 6, 1796, Catarine Hanger. He is buried 
in the Episcopal churchyard at Staunton, Va. 
He had seven ch. Wanted, ancestry, with all 
dates, and Rev. service, if any.—M M. 

2024. Pinpett.—Can anyone tell 
dates of birth, marriage and death of Nicholas 
Pindell, who m. Ellen, and lived in Md. (I 
think in Prince George Co.). He had a dau., 
Margaret, who m. John Smith, and they had a 
dau., Jane, who m. William Iglehart (my 
grandfather).—A. J. O. 

2025. Hart.—Benjamin Hart (husband of 
Nancy Hart) and his son, John Hart, were 
Rev. soldiers, and the gun that was then used 
was given to John Hart’s son, John, who was 
killed in the Mexican War. he stock was 
worn down to the barrel with such long use. 
John Hart, Sen., m. Patience Lane in Ga., and 
later they moved to Henderson Co., Ky., and 
died there. Wanted, dates of birth, death and 
marriage, in order to complete my D. A. R. 
papers.—K. H. D. 

2026. CHAMBERLAIN — CRANDALL.—Phoebe 
Chamberlain of Coventry, Conn., m. Simeon 
Crandall (b. May 20, 1766, at Longmeadow, 
Mass.) in 179—. Wanted, ancestry of Phoebe 
Chamberlain, with all genealogical data, and 
Rev. service, if any.—E. C. E. 

2027. Howe—WeELttett.—Is there a geneal- 
ogy of the Howe and Wellett families? If 
so, where and at what price can it be obtained? 

2028. Brooks—Peprer.—Helotia Brooks, m. 
Simeon Pepper, son of a Rev. soldier, and 
lived in Pawlet, Vt. She had a brother, Seth, 
who was a Methodist minister, at one - 
in his life having been in Granville, N. 
Wanted, ancestry of Seth and Helotia °F 
with all genealogical data, and Rev. service, 
if any.—M. P. 

2029. JARRED—RALSTON. —Joseph Jarred, m. 
Ralston. Their dau., Naomi, m. John Sim- 
mons, of Tenn. Wanted, maiden name of 
Joseph Jarred’s wife, with dates and Rev. 
service, if any. 

(2) Stmmons—Jarrep.—Wanted, ancestry 
of John Simmons, who m. Naomi Jarred, with 
names of their ch.; also names of Naomi’s 
brothers and sisters, with dates of birth, death, 


me the . 
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of those to whom married.—M. B. 


2030. Barry.—Three brothers, Andrew, 
John, and Richard Barry moved from Pa. to 
the Carolinas in 1750. Andrew m. Margaret 
Catherine Moore, and both did valiant service 
in the Rev. Was Commodore Barry a mem- 
ber of this family? and who were the parents 
of the three brothers, and did they render 
service during the Rev?—G. B. R. 

2031. Pierce—Hatt.—Wanted, dates of 
birth and death, and ancestry ‘of William 
Pierce, whose marriage to Sarah Hall is 
“published” in Randolph, Mass., Dec. 28, 
1799. They lived in Milton, and later in Ran- 
dolph. Their ch. were William Isaac, John, b. 
March 31, 1808; Eli, Samuel, Charles, Polly, 
and Sarah.—M. E. P. 

2032. CaseE—Lawrence.—According to tra- 
dition, Uriah Case, who m. (1) Susannah, 
dau. of Lieut. Samuel Lawrence, March 21, 
1765, and d. Dec. 23, 1826, was in the Rev. 
Wanted, official proof of service. 

(2) Lawrence (LAWRENCE — BIGELOW) .— 
Samuel Lawrence, b. 1711, m. 1734 Patience 
Bigelow, and d. in 1793. Probably lived in 
Simsbury, or West Simsbury, Conn. Wanted, 
. Official proof of service in the Rev.—E. B. R. 

2033. #TincLEY — Scott — ScHUYLER.— 
Ephraim Scott, b. Ireland, 1777; emigrated to 
this country in 1794; m. 1823, Huldah Tingley 
(who d. in 1868) and d. in Pa. in 1850. Hul- 
dah was the dau. of Samuel Tingley (who m. 
a Schuyler), and granddau. of Josiah and 
Diademia Tingley. Wanted dates of birth, 
marriage and death of Josiah Tingley, and 
Rev. service, if any; also (b) surname of 
Diademia; also (c) dates of birth, marriage 
and death and Christian name of the wife of 
Samuel Tingley and Rev. service, if any. 

(2) Orr—Ketty.—John Orr and wife 
Nancy, b. in Ireland, came to America before 
the Rev., had one ch. who d. at sea, and 
twelve others, b. in this country. One dau., 
Ann Orr, m. Obadiah Kelly, and d. in Pa. 
in 1824. Obadiah Kelly d. in Pa. in 1830. 
Was John Orr in the Rev.? If so, want offi- 
cial proof, with all genealogical data; also (b) 
dates of birth, marriage and death of Ann Orr 
and Obadiah Kelly; (c) also ancestry of Oba- 
diah Kelly, with all genealogical data, and 
Rev. service, if any.—M. 

2034. GEoRGE—DowNING. —Simeon Geor e, 
with his five sons, Simeon, Jr., Moses, David, 
Michael, and Reuben were, according to tra- 
dition, all in the Rev. He m. Susan Down- 
ing; went from Newburyport, Mass., to An- 
trim, N. H., in 1781; from there to Salem, 
N. Y., in 1794, and d. in 1812. Wanted, of- 
ficial proof of service of Simeon George, Sen. 
—M. E. S. 

2035. Powett.—Is there a genealogy of the 
Powell family, and if so where and at what 
price can it be obtained? Desire to hear from 
a descendant of John Powell, who was a sol- 
dier of the Rev., and a Justice of the Peace in 
Rowan Co. (N. C.?) before the war.—S. E. S. 

2036. Epwarps. Ancestry desired of Elijah 
Edwards, whose name first appears on the 
town meeting list of Woodstock, Ulster Co., 
N. Y., in 1789. He was from New Eng., but 
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do not know the State. His dau., Sarah, b. 
Sept. 12, 1771, m. May 31, 1791, David Short, 
of Woodstock, and d. June 16, 1838.—F. S. 

Wanted, Christian names of Woolfolk of Va., 
N. C., or S. C., who m. Miss Choate of S. C. 
(presumably at Charleston), who had two 
brothers, Richard and Sewall Choate. Their 
dau., Nancy Woolfolk, m. Jesse Alexander, 
of Wilkes Co., N. C., in 1795 or 1800. 

(2) STAMPER—Burton.—W anted, the 
names of parents with date of marriage of 
Susannah Stamper, of Va., to John Pleasant 
Burton, of Va., or N. C., ab. 1785 or 6. They 
lived ab. 1800 in Wilkes or Ashe Co., N. C., 
and from there emigrated to Lawrence Co., 
Ind., ab. 1820. 

(3) Racan (or REAGAN).—Wanted, name 
of wife of Daniel Ragan (or Reagan), of Va. 
(with date of marriage and names of ch.) 
who served as an ensign from Va. in the Rev. 

(4) Conrap.—Wanted, ancestry of the three 
sisters, Mary, Margaret, and Susan Conrad, 
who lived in Westmoreland Co., Pa., and 
moved to Jefferson Co., Ky., in 1793 or 5. 

(5) (or of- 
ficial proof of Rev. service of John Lasswell 
(or Lascelle) who emigrated from Va. to the 
Carolinas; had a messmate, John (or Jack) 
Hopper. Later they moved to Ind.—B. F. W. 

2038. HoLLoway — FLournoy.—Martha 
Owen Holloway, b. Mackville, Washington 
Co., Ky., in 1790, m. James Flournoy of Wash- 
ington Co., ab. 1812. Had four known broth- 
ers: Samuel, Spencer, Thomas, and James. 
Wanted, ancestry of the Owens, with all gene- 
~— data, and Rev. service, if any.—M. 

. M. 

2039. — BeLpinc — PIEerPont.— 
Wanted, official proof of Rev. service, if any, 
of George Kilbourn, who was b. 1733 in 
Wethersfield, Conn., m. (1) Rebecca Belding; 
m. (2) Abigail Pierpont, and d. Feb. 7, 1777. 

(2) proof of 
service, and ancestry desired of Zephaniah 
Hatch of Wethersfield, Conn., who m. Esther 
Dickenson Dec. 5, 1751, and d. 1807. 

(3) Wittrams — CHAMPNEY — WHEELER.— 
Official proof of Rev. service desired of John 
Williams, of Roxbury, and later of Dorch- 
ester, Mass., who m. (1) Polly Champney; m. 
(2) Sarah Wheeler. He was b. Aug. 20, 1750. 

(4) proof 
of Rev. service desired of Thomas Pierpont, 
who m. Mary Hempstead in 1736, and was a 
resident of Conn.—J. M. K. 

2040. SNELL.—Wanted, official proof of Rev. 
service, also all information of one Selah (or 
Zeley) Snell or Schnell, who lived during the 
Fonda, Montgomery Co., N. Y.—E. L. 


2041. Davis — NEwELL.—Wanted, official 
proof of service of Thomas Davis of Meck- 
lenburg Co., N. C., who m. Mary (Mollie) 
Newell; also of Robert Davis, called one of 


the “ Biack Boys” by Wheeler in his history 
of N. C—M. J. B. 

Lear.—Information desired of the 
Lear family, so prominent in Isle of Wight 
They were from 
My ancestress, 


Co., Va., in Colonial days. 


Devonshire, Eng. Martha 
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Lear, was sister to Col. John Lear. Tobias 
Lear was Washington’s private secretary, and 
recorded the events connected with his last 
moments. Is he related to this family?—IlV. 
| 


2043. Wrst—Tuprer.—Jabez West, grantee 
of Cornwallis, N. S., in 1761 and 4, m. Nov. 
30, 1763, Ruth, dau. of Capt. Eliakim and 
Mary (Bassett) Tupper. They later removed 
to Machias, Me., and reared a family, one of 
whom was named Drusilla. Jabez was a 
capt. in the Rev. Wanted, ancestry of Jabez 
West. Was he the son of Thomas West, b. 
Aug. 26, 1708, d. July 14, 1790, who m. 
Drusilla Presbury, and was a descendant of 
Francis West, b. in or near Salisbury, Eng., 
1605, and d. at Duxbury, Mass. in 1692. 
Has the History of Martha’s Vineyard by Dr. 
Y grog E. Barker, U. S. N., come out yet ?— 


2044. DANGERFIELD—ParKER.—Official proof 
of Rev. service, if any, of Leroy Dangerfield, 
who m. Elizabeth Parker (dau. of Judge 
Richard Parker, of Westmoreland Co., Va.). 
Leroy was the son of William and Apphia 
(Fauntleroy) Dangerfield, and brother of Col. 
William Dangerfield, one of the seven colonels 
who were appointed at the beginning of the 
Rev.—C. E. 


2045. Hurt—Tompxins.—Mary Hurt, b. 
Dec. 22, 1769, m. Rev. James Tompkins, Sept. 
3, 1789. It is stated in the old Bible record 
that she came from Halifax Co., Va. She had 
one sister, Jane, who m. a Mr. Adams; and 
one brother, James Hurt, a Baptist minister. 
Who were their parents? Did they have Rev. 
service? 

(2) Grecory.—Isaac Gregory, sometimes 
written Isaac Tunstall Gregory, b. 1792, was 
in the War of 1812 from Lynchburg, Va. The 
record at the War Dept. shows he had nine 
days’ traveling expenses allowed from Charles 
City Court House to Pittsylvania. Who were 
his parents, and did they serve in the Rev.? 

(3) Tompxins.—Samuel Tompkins, who d. 
in 1795 in Pittsylvania Co., Va. had sons, 
Samuel, Daniel; James, who m. Mary Hurt, 
and John, who m. Eliza Poe. Did he serve in 
the eal When and whom did he marry ?— 


2046. date of 
birth, and father’s Rev. record desired of 
Sarah Welch, wife of Amos Morgan, of Col- 
chester, Conn. 

(2) HeatH—Morcan.—Ancestry and dates 
of birth and marriage desired of Abigail 
Heath, wife of Samuel Morgan, of Preston 
or Colchester, Conn. 

(3) Avery—Morcan.—Ancestry and date 
of birth desired of Hannah Avery, wife of 
Samuel Morgan, of Roxbury, Mass., or Pres- 
ton, Conn. 

(4) Dymonp—Morcan.—Ancestry, birth, 
and marriage dates desired of Rachel Dy- 
mond, wife of John Morgan. 

(5) Hmt—Morcan.—Ancestry and date of 
birth desired of Margery Hill, wife of James 
Morgan, of Roxbury, Mass. 
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(6) Morcan—Setpen.—In what way are the 
Morgan and Selden families connected? 

(7) Smitu.—Perry G. Smith, a Rev. sol- 
dier from R. L., married Zuriah.—Wanted, an- 
cestry and dates of birth and marriage. 

(8) Eaton.—ls there a genealogy published 
of the descendants of Francis Eaton, of the 
Mayflower? If so, how can it be obtained ?— 
M. C. 

2047. KirkK—Baker.—Wanted, ancestry of 
Jemima Kirk, b. Jan. 15, 1735; d. Dec. 1, 1800, 

Y. She m 


presumably in Dutchess Co., N 
James Baker. Did her father serve in the 
Rev.? 


(2) Post.—Israel Post, b. June 10, 1740; d. 
June 5, 1821. He m. Ruth (?), who was b. 
in June, 1744, and d. June 18, 1791. Did he 
serve in the Rev.? Who were the parents 
and did they perform service?— 


2048. Brooxs.—Want to 
Brooks, a Rev. soldier under Col. Elijah 
Clark, of Ga. His wife was named Elizabeth 
(?), and their dau., Elizabeth, was b. Aug. 
16, 1787, in Savannah, Ga. She m. John Hay- 
nie in Knoxville in May 23, 1805. Can any 
one give names of John Brooks’ children and 
his wife’s maiden name ?—J, G. 

2049. WHiTING.—Edmund Whiting had two 
sons, Edmund and John (the latter being the 
elder), also two daughters, one of whom was 
named Betty. One of them m. a man by the 
name of Going. After the Rev., this Edmund 
Whiting lived in Chester, Vt. and probably 
d. there. The old “ Whiting Farm” is still 
known to residents. Was he a Rev. soldier? 
Did his ancestors come to this country before 
the Rev. ?— 

2050. Younc—DrinKWATER—Was Joseph 
Young, who m. Sarah Drinkwater and lived 
in the vicinity of Portland, Maine, a Rev. 
soldier? There were fifteen men by the name 
of Joseph Young in the war. How can I tell 
which was this one? 

(2) Drinkwater.—There were two Joseph 
Drinkwaters who served. Was it the elder 
one who served on the fortifications at Port- 
land, Maine?—C. J. S. 

2051. Krertin—Suirk.—Samuel Kerlin, son 
of Peter Kerlin, of Essex Co., N. J., m. Mary 
Shirk and moved to Juniata Co., Pa., and d. 
either at Midland or Patterson. ‘Can any one 
give any clue to the family of Mary Shirk? 
Would like to correspond with any other de- 
scendant of this Samuel Kerlin, or of his 
father, Peter.—M. C. H. 

2052. Baxer.—George Peter Baker had five 
children: Col. Henry; George (neither of 
whom had issue); Jacob, who m. and had 
twelve children; Peter, who m. and had ten 
children; and Elizabeth, who m. and reared 
a large family. Correspondence solicited with 
the descendants of any of the above by Mrs. 
C. S. Weaver, Latham, III. 

2053. Monroe.—Wanted, Rev. ancestry of 
President Monroe. 

(2) Sumners.—Wanted, ancestry of the 
Sumners family, of Fairfax Co., Va., and Rev. 
data concerning them. 

2054. Knox—Tacert.—Wanted, date of 
death of David Knox, who came to this coun- 


identify John 


— 
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try in 1732 (was b. in Ire. in 1700), and re- 
sided in Phila. Co., Pa. Also the line of Eliza- 
beth Tagert, who m. Abner Knox in Franklin 
Co., Pa—J. K. W. 

2055. names 
and all genealogical data concerning the pa- 
rents of Elizabeth Hoxie, b. 1778, who m. Pal- 
mer Sherman, of R. L., b. 1768.—J. S. N. 

2056. WALTON —Andrew Walton came from 
Eng. and settled in Chester, Mass., prior to 
the Rev., and d. there June, 1813 or 4 
Wanted, name.and ancestry of wife, also Rev. 
record of Andrew, if any. He had five sons 
and two daughters: Aaron, Andrew, John, 
James, Nathaniel, Lydia, and Elenor. 

(2) Watton-Proctor—James Walton, b. 
April 10, 1774; d. Sept. 30, 1854, in West 
Bloomfield, N. Y. He m. Ruth Proctor 
(March 6, 1778-April 19, 1846) in Batavia, 
N. Y. I think both of them were b. in Mass. 
They had 10 children. Wanted, ancestry of 
Ruth Proctor, with Rev. record, if any. 

(3) Watton.—Were Moses Walton, of 
Westfield, Mass., and Elijah Walton, of 
Palmer, Mass., in 1790, related either to each 
other or to Rev. Wm. Walton of Marblehead, 
Mass., b. ab. 1635, or Wm. Walton, who set- 
tled in N. Y. ab. 1698? 

(4).—What was the age limit of soldiers 
who enlisted in the service during the Rev. 
war? Were any known to be over 70 years ?— 
M. W. H. 

2057. HunTLEY—GARDNER.—David Gardner 
m. Aug. 18, 1771, Zerish Huntley, and had a 
dau., Rachel, who m. Daniel Huntley (all of 
Machias, Me.). Elijah Gardner, brother of 
David, m. Helena Huntley, sister of Zerish. 
A Taphenas Hyntley, b. Lyme, Conn., in 1749, 
came to Machias, Me., with Mrs. Jonathan 
Longfellow from Cornwallis, N. S., in 1765, 
and m. Nathan Longfellow. Was she a rela- 
tive of Helena and Zerish (Huntley) Gardner, 
and were they all daughters of Josiah Hunt- 
ley? What relation were they to Frederick 
Huntley, said to be the first Huntley settler of 
Machias, who m. Lizzie Colwell; also of Jabez 
Huntley, who m. Betsy Smith; also of Adrian 
Huntley, who m. Mary Ann Perkins, and of 
Sally sae who m. Ashabel Barnes?— 
At. 

—Can anyone tell 
me where to find records of the Dickinson 
and Burrus families who were in or near Vir- 
ginia? There is a Dickinson genealogy print- 
ed, but this deals with the New England 
branch.—E. W. D. 

2059. Crane.—Abijah Crane settled in Quit- 
man, Ga., from Boston, Mass. An elder son 
of his says that Abijah’ s father was one of the 
“Boston Tea Party,” and was also named 
Abijah, and lived in Medfield or vicinity. Can 
this be proved? If so, please give dates, name 
of wife and all genealogical data.—F. C. H. 

2060. -WiLry.—John Wiley came from Eng. 
and settled in Pa. He enlisted in the Rev. 
and had a child b. in 1790; after the Rev. he 
went to Ky. and died there in 1797, leaving 
three children, James, John, and Betsy. 
Wanted, dates of birth and death and official 
proof of service.—C. W. 

2061. ALLEN—Park.—William Allen came 
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to Edenton, N. C., from Va., with his wite, 
Mary Parke. Was he the Col. Wm. Allen 
spoken of in N. C. Colonial times? Wanted, 
dates of birth and death of both William Allen 
and Mary Park and names of parents. Wil- 
liam was associated with Joseph Hewes in 
business at Edenton, and at one time lived in 
Chatham Co., N. near Chapel Hill. Their 
lands were inherited by Mary, Frank, and 
Sydney Smith, and later Mary Smith willed 
them to the University of N. C. John Allen, 
son of Wm. and Mary Allen, m. Elizabeth 
Harper, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Jeduthan Harper 
(of Rev.) and wife, Gizeal Parks (or Parke). 
John d. very young, leaving one child, Mary 
Gizeal Allen, who m. Dr, Wm. Holt, of Lex- 
ington, N. C. 

(2) AtteEn—Powe.—Thomas Powe emigrat- 
ed to this country from Wales, settling in 
Cheraw, S. C., before the Rev. He m. Miss 
Allen and had Wm. (Gen.), Erasmus, Thomas, 
Mary, and Nancy. Information desired of 
the family of Miss Allen, with eo 
name, and all genealogical data.—C. J. + 

2062. BAKER—Caleb Baker d. at he resi- 
dence in Prince Edward Co., Va., March 10, 
1824, aged go years. From an unpublished 
book, written by his youngest son, who was 
b. during the Rev., we find: “Caleb Baker 
with his two brothers, Samuel and Andrew 
Baker, emigrated to Pa. from Eng., commis- 
sioned by the King to make Guns and supply 
the Colonies (they were artisans or gun mak- 
ers), which they did until the Revolution; then 
turned over their establishment to the Whigs 
and enlisted.” The obituary of Caleb Baker, 
written at the time of his death, also states 
that “he served his country through her 
mighty maze in her struggles for Independ- 
ence, he being faithful to her cause through 
life.” He owned lands and dwellings in 
Prince Edward Co., Va., at the earliest cen- 
sus. He m. Catherine, dau. of John Hadnill, 
who emigrated from Ireland and was the son 
of the founder of the Presbyterian faith in 
Ireland. Wanted, official proof of services. 

(2) Hapnitt.—Wanted, name of wife, dates 
of birth and death, and official proof of Rev. 
services of John Hadnill, above mentioned. 


(3) Picker1nc—Fox.—Samuel Fox, of Va., 
supposedly son of John Fox, m. Rhoda, dau. 
of Richard and Lucy Pickering, and moved 
from Va. to Ky. ab. the close of the Rev., 
dying in Madison Co. Dates and official proof 
of service of Samuel Fox desired; also infor- 
mation in regard to the Pickering family. 


(4) Buicstarr (BickerstetH).—Sir Isaac 
Bickersteth emigrated to Carolina and had a 
son, Aaron, whose ten sons fought at the 
battle of King’s Mountain. What were the 
names of the ten sons and what was the name 
of their mother? Were they ancestors of Wil- 
er Biggerstaff, who m. Nancy Million, of 


Bates—Fearn.—Wanted, dates of mar- 
riage and birth of Capt. John Bates, who m. 
Sarah Fearn, dau. of John and Leeanna (Lee) 
Fearn. He was capt. of Home Guard and 
later joined the Continentals, serving three 


years and receiving a land grant for his servy- 
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ices. Before moving to Ky. he lived in State 
River, Buckingham Co., Va. 

(6) ALLEN—GaTEWoop.—Richard Allen, of 
Va., m. Susannah Gatewood, sister of James 
Gatewood, and had a dau., Patsy, who m. Eli- 
jah Hiatt, son of William and Tabitha (Johns- 
ton) Hiatt. They afterward moved to Ky. 
Wanted, information of the Hiatt, Gatewood, 
Allen, and Johnston families. James Gate- 
wood moved to Ky. ab. the same time as Rich- 
ard Allen. Official proof of service of both 
desired.—R. P. F. 


2063. Hermpacu.—Peter Heimbach, b. 1749, 
served in the Rev., m. Catherine Dumont, went 
to Ulster Co., and then to Utica, N. Y. Was 
there anyone else of that name who served 
in the Rev.? 

(2) Peter Heimbach came from Germany 
to this country, and among his family was a 
son named Beter, who m. and had a son, Peter, 
b. in 1777, in Northumberland Co. (since di- 
vided into other counties), who m. Christina 
Lucku (or Luke), in Jefferson Co., Ohio, and 
had George, Margaret, Peter, Daniel, William, 
and Joseph. What was the name of the wife 
of this second Peter whose son was b. in 1777. 
According to Rupp’s “Immigrants,” a Peter 
Heimbach came over on the Dragon and 
qualified in Phila. Sept. 26, 1749. He was a 
member of the Lutheran Church in Midford 
Twp. in 1752, and had a son, Peter, b. 1749 in 
Bucks Co., Pa. Could these be one and the 
same person?—H. 


2064. MauLey.—Will some descendant of 
the Mauleys of Bridgewater, Mass., send me 
the Mauley line? In 1776 there were in San- 
dersfield (now Otis), Mass., Mauleys named 
Flavel, William, John, Daniel, David, George, 
and Calvin. What relation were they to 
George Mauley of Coventry, Conn., who m. 
Nov. 8, 1733, Eliz. Turner, and whose son, 
Asa, m. (prob. for a second wife), March 16, 
1780, Eunice (Dimmick) Gurley, widow of 
Israel Gurley. 

(2) Mautey.—What was the name of Asa 
Mauley’s first wife? Was it Elizabeth Hen- 
dee (dau. of Asa and Eliz. Conant Hendee) 
or was it Chloe Bridgman?—M, 


2065. Harris—Lewis.—Parentage desired of 
John Harris, who m. Miss Lewis in 1759 or 
60. One of his brothers was named Zebulon 
and another Benjamin Harris. All were from 
Va. The ch. of John Harris were: Benjamin, 
b. 1761, m. Bethany Odam in 1786; John, Ed- 
ward, Frances, m. a Hobbs; Mollie, m. a Wil- 
liams; Rebecca, Nancy, m. a House; Lydia, m. 
a Buffington. Benjamin Harris enlisted in the 
Rev. from N. G., Capt. Bynum’s co. After the 
war he married and moved to Edgefield Dis- 
trict, S. C.; later moved to Ga. and lived in 
a places, dying in Walton Co., Ga. in 
1840. 
(2) Opam—Harris.—Parentage desired of 
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Bethany Odam, who was b. 1770, m. Benjamin 
Harris in 1786, mentioned above. 

(3) desired 
of John Cooksey and wife, Hannah Kilgore, 
who were m. in 1809, and were living in Wilks 
Co., Ga., when he died. Their children were: 
Robert, m. Eliz. Hammond; Wm. Wilkinson, 
b. 1812, m. Jane Hammond in 1832; Benager, 
m. Mrs. Green; John, James Kilgore, 1 veuia 
Randal, and Kitty Ann, who died in her « -ns. 
The family were Roman Catholics and went 
to Ga. from Md. 

(4) HamMmonp.—Wanted, name of wife and 
parents of Jacob Hammond, who went from 
Frederick Co., Md., to Augusta Co., Va., in 
1778 and bought land; later he and his family, 
or a part of them, moved to Wilks Co., Ga., 
between 1787 and 1793. His son, John, m. 
Barbara Ann, and was in Wilks Co. between 
1787 and 1793. Their ch. were: Abraham, b. 
1783; Jacob, Isaac, b. 1789; John, Viny, Peggy, 
and Betsey. 

(5) Pitrman—Bow.—Parentage desired of 
John Pittman and his wife, Polly Bow, who 
m. ab. 1750, and lived in S. C., and had Buck- 
ner, John, m. Eunice Marshall; James, b. 
1756, m. Martha (or Polly) Taylor in 1781; 
Polly, m. a Rodgers; Martha, m. a gong 
Andrew, Philip, Timothy, and Zelphia, m. a 
Nobles. 

(6) TayLor—Owen.—Parentage desired of 
James Taylor and his wife, Ann (or Nancy) 
Owen, both from Va. Their children were: 
Daniel, b. 1761; George, b. 1762; Martha (or 
Patty), b. 1763; Lee, Hughs Owen. Martha 
m. James Pittman in 1781.—J. H. H. 


CONCERNING THE GENEALOGICAL NoTES AND 
QueERIES. 


“Tam much interested in your Genealogical 
Notes and Queries.”—Mrs. Epwarp K. Powe, 
West Durham, N. C. 

“T think the Genealogical Notes and Queries 
is one of the most interesting sections of the 
MonTHLy.”—Mrs. Mack J. Groves, 700 S. 
Ninth Street, Estherville, Iowa. 

“T greatly enjoy the MonTHLy and always 
read every line of the Genealogical Depart- 
ment.”—Mrs. H. P. Warven, Mexico, Mo. 

“Your (Genealogical) department will 
prove of inestimable value, and I thank you 
for the service you are doing us all.”—Mkrs. 
E. A. Russet, Ord, Neb. 

“T am a subscriber to the magazine and like 
it very much.”—Mrs. Harrier W. Wesser, 
Sennett, N. Y. 

“T received my first number of THe Amer- 
ICAN MonTHLY and am very much pleased with 
it. It is simply fine. I have been trying without 
success for some time to get dates of an an- 
cestor of mine, and when I read the Notes and 
Queries I began to think I also might receive 
help from this department.”—Mrs. Daniet J. 
Vrooman, Central Bridge, N. Y. 
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George Washington Club 


The George Washington Club was the sec- 
ond club of the Children of the Republic to 
be organized in Michigan, and has held weekly 
meetings since September 1, 1910. These 
meetings vary in their nature from a boys 
frolic Halloween toa lecture on the “ Evol. 
tion of the Flag,” by the State Regent, Mrs. 
J. P. Brayton. They have included an even- 
ing before an open fire listening to stories of 
camp fires, the early Indian ones in Michigan 
and the later ones in the South, told by a 
veteran of ’60, Major Soule, who described 
them as he had seen them, to the great delight 
of the boys. One evening was given up to 
the study of the flag, its significance, why we 
honor it, its meaning when hoisted over a 
building, its place in battle, the flag law in 
Michigan, and the reasons for that law. The 
feature of another meeting was the unveil- 
ing of a fine copy of Stuart’s portrait of 
Washington, beautifully framed, the gift of 
Mrs. Chas. Sturtz. The picture was draped 
in the American flag, and the color-guard un- 
covered it, the boys standing and saluting, 
immediately afterward giving their oath of 
allegiance to the flag. Besides talking of the 
life of Washington, Mr. B. C. Emory, Boys’ 
Director of the Y. M. C. A., who has been 
helpful to the club, told of the early, great 
American painter, Stuart, whose name will be 
forever associated with the finest portrait of 
the “ Father of his Country.” Another enjoy- 
able evening was that when the then acting. 
now Regent, of the Sarah Caswell Angell 
Chapter, D. A. R., Mrs. V. C. Vaughan, pre- 
sented the club with its banner, dark blue, 
with cords of gold and blue, and lettering 
“George Washington Club, C. R.,” in white. 
A stereopticon illustrated lecture on “South 
Africa,” by Prof. H. S. Carhart, one of the 
three or four American scientists whose fame 
gained them an invitation to be the guests of 
the British Association on its visit to South 
Africa, gave the boys the opportunity of act- 
ing as hosts to all the boys of Ann Arbor who 
come to the Y. M. C. A. Building, in which i is 
located the club room, which is given the 
club, lighted and heated, with the additional 
privilege of using the large auditorium for 

ublic entertainments, free of rent, by the 

. M. C. A. The boys have also been enter- 


wag in the homes of Mrs. J. W. Bennett, 

Mrs. C. B. Kinyon, and Mrs. W. Hy. Wait, 
directress of the club. At Mrs. Kinyon’s home 
the boys had the rare pleasure of not only 
seeing but handling an old flint-lock pistol that 
had seen service in the hands of one of Mrs. 
Kinyon’s Revolutionary ancestors. They also 
saw many relics from the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg, which were explained entertainingly by 
Dr. C. B. Kinyon, a Civil War veteran, and 
much enjoyed. 

The club having voted to do something for 
others at Christmas, they began practicing 
Christmas anthems and carols under the lead- 
ership of Mr. W. H. Wait, and a happy sleigh 
load of boys, with Mr. and Mrs. Wait and 
Mr. Emory, spent the twilight hours of Christ- 
mas Eve visiting the county house, hospital, 
and , Private homes where there were “ shut- 
ins.” At the county house the boys were 
greatly impressed with the fact that they had 
brought to the old people there the only 
Christmas music they would hear, and by re- 

uest repeated the program. At the hospital 
their voices faltered for a moment, when they 
saw the many sick faces of the patients in 
the wards, a sight before unimagined by them. 
At the close of the first anthem, how- 
ever, there was such a clapping of hands that 
the boys forgot themselves in the pleasure they 
were giving others, and sang lustily and beau- 
tifully the dear “old songs.” After the sing- 
ing the boys were taken to the homes of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wait, where a Christmas supper was 
served them and “ rah-rahs” impulsively given 
for the dishes they liked best. Then came 
the surprise. Before the left the table each 
boy was given a book, “The Boys of ’76,” by 
Coffin, and a pocketful of candy, the gifts of 
friends of the club. 

At the suggestion of one of the boys the 
club has organized a Boys’ Public Library, 
which we hope to open next week. Mrs. Bray- 
ton’s lecture was given to raise money for the 
books. Music, “ Yankee Doodle,” “ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” “ Tenting To-Night,” 
etc., was interspersed throughout the lecture 
with telling effect. Mrs. Brayton generously 
donated her expenses, and those of her accom- 
panist to the club library—Mrs. W. H. Warr, 
Directress. 


Children of the American Revolution 


The monthly meeting of the Board of 
Management was held April 13 in the 
Children’s room, Continental Hall. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, and the Secretary’s report was 
read and approved. 

The Vice-President in Charge of Organi- 
zation reported as follows: 

As President of local society to organize 
at Miami, Florida, Mrs. Glen C. Frissell. 

Miss M. Elizabeth Willson, of Reading, 
Pa., as State promoter. This report was 
accepted. 

The Registrar presented ninety-two can- 
didates for membership, and the Secretary 
was instructed to cast the ballot constitut- 
ing them members provided all dues are 
paid. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of 
$516.15 on hand for current expenses. 

The President read a prayer written by 
Bishop Harding for the Capitol Society, of 
Washington. ‘This was adopted as the of- 
ficial prayer of the Society, and the Capitol 
Society has offered to send printed copies 
to any Societies or persons upon request. 
Mrs. Bond and Miss Hooper were ap- 
pointed to represent the Society at the Me- 
morial exercises to Mrs. Darwin and to 
read the resolutions passed by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution Society. 

Adjourned to April 17 at 2.30. 

At the special meeting of the Board held 
April 17, the Registrar presented eight 
candidates, and the ballot was cast consti- 
tuting them members. 

The Vice-President in Charge of Organi- 
zation reported that Mrs. Rhett Groch, 
State Director of Alabama, had resigned 
and recommended as her successor Mrs. J. 
V. Allen, of Birmingham, Alabama. Pres- 
ident of the Major John Lyth Society, 
Mrs. Ambrose C. Driscoll, of Amsterdam, 
N. Y. This report was accepted. 

Mrs. Bond read the resolutions on the 
death of Mrs. Darwin, and the Secretary 
was instructed to spread them on the min- 
utes.—CATHARINE E, Curtis, Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting was held April 17 
at 3 o'clock in the Children’s room, Con- 
tinental Memorial Hall. 


The President called the meeting to 
order, and the Chaplain read the official 
prayer. 

After the singing of two verses of 
“ America” the President delivered her ad- 
dress of welcome, the keynote of which was 
the growth in work for the Children 
throughout the country. 

The Secretary read the report of the 
Nominating Committee as follows: 


President, Mrs. Albert B. Cummins. 

Vice-President Presiding, Mrs. E. S. W. 
Howard. 

Vice-President in Charge of Organiza- 
tion, Mrs. Frank Bond. 

Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Joseph Paul, Mrs. 
John Tweedale, Mrs. George W. Baird, 
Mrs. George Marsh, Mrs. H. B. Main, 
Mrs. Job Barnard, Mrs. Frank Mondell, 
Miss FE. C. Lulloch, Miss Martha Hooper, 
Miss Grace Pierce. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Catharine F. 
Curtis. 

Corresponding Secretary, 
Logan. 

Registrar, Mrs. J. B. G. Curtis. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Violet Blair Janin. 

Historian, Mrs. Walter Bloth. 

Chaplain, Mrs. Brumbaugh. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents, Mrs. J. W. 
Foster, Mrs. Mary H. McKee, Mrs. John 
M. Horton, Mrs. Nellis M. Rich, Mrs. A. 
S. Hubbard, Mrs. C. H. Slocomb, Mrs. C. 
E. Hughs, Mrs. H. H. Lurton, Mrs. Van 


Deventer. 


Mrs. Ellis 


Miss Hooper moved that this report be 
accepted and that the Secretary be instruct- 
ed to cast the ballot electing these nominees 
to their respective offices. 

The President read a letter from Mrs. 
Lothrop expressing her regret that her 
health would not permit her to be present. 

The national officers read their annual 
reports, and the following States were 
heard from: 

District of Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, 
New Jersey and New York. The follow- 
ing States sent written reports: Colorado, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Maryland, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

Mrs. Horton offered a loving cup for 
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next year but did not decide just how to 
word the offer. 

Mrs. Rich announced that she is going to 
start a fund to buy a portrait of Mrs. 
Lothrop to be hung in the Children’s room. 

Our Honorary President, Mrs. Du Bois, 
was present and presented the emblem to 
New York State, as that State had brought 
in the largest number of new members for 
the past year. 

Mrs. Cummins offered a loving cup to 
the Society bringing in the largest number 
of new members this year. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


In Mrs. Du Bois’s address she suggested 
we should have more time for the reading 
of reports. 

It was suggested that the convention send 
flowers to be placed on Mrs. Darwin’s 
grave. 

It was suggested that flowers be sent 
Miss Tulloch and a letter telling her of our 
regret that she could not be present. 

These suggestions were carried out. 
These officers have served the Society well. 

The meeting adjourned on motion.—A. 
E. Curtis, Secretary. 


Information to the Local Societies 


APPLICATION BLANKS. 


When ordering application blanks inclose a 
one-cent postage stamp for each blank. For 
these and other printed matter, such as con- 
stitutions, permits for stationery, etc., apply to 
the National Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Ellis Logan, 1253 Irving Street, Washington, 
on 

APPLICATION PAPERS, 


Inclose a two-cent stamp for the return of 
each duplicate and forward application papers 
to the National Registrar, Mrs. J. B. G. Cus- 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 


Duplicates cannot be returned until dues 
are paid. 
DUES. 


The fee for each member is fifty cents per 
year. Fees of active local members shall be 
thus divided: Twenty-five cents to the Na- 
tional Treasurer ; twenty-five cents to the local 
Society. 

Fees for members at large go entire to the 
National Treasurer. 

The fee for an honorary member is fifty 
cents, paid but once to the National Treasurer. 

Fee should be sent by treasurers of local 
societies on the first or fifteenth of each 
month, as many as possible being sent at a 
time, to the National Treasurer, Mrs. Violet 
wa Janin, 12 Lafayette Square, Washington, 

Always inclose a list of names of the ap- 
plicants or members whose dues you are send- 
ing. All remittances to the National Treas- 
urer should be sent in the form of post-office 
money orders, or in stamps. 

ORGANIZATION, 


_ Any members or applicants for membership 
in the Society of the Children of the American 
Revolution desiring to form a local Society 
must confer with the State Director and the 
National Vice-President in Charge of Organ- 
ization of Local Societies. The State Director 


must present the name of the President chosen 
for this Society to the National Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Organization of Local So- 
cieties. 


There may be as many local societies in a 
city or town as the National Board may au- 
thorize, and any number of members may 
form a Society as approved by its President. 

Local societies cannot organize until the 
papers of charter members have been accepted 
and their dues paid to the National Treas- 
urer. 

When sending the name chosen by a local 
Society, if it be that of a person, state what 
service he or she performed. 

New societies must, immediately upon ef- 
fecting their organization, communicate that 
fact, together with the date of organization, 
and a list of officers and charter members, to 
their State Directors and to the National Vice- 
President in Charge of Organization of Local 
Societies, Mrs. Frank Bond, 3127 Newark 
Street, Cleveland Park, Washington, D. C. 


CERTIFICATES. 


For certificates of membership apply, en- 
closing $1, which includes postage, to the Na- 
tional Registrar, Mrs. J. B. G. Custis, 912 Fif- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

The minutes of the meetings of the Board 
of Management of the National Society of the 
Children of the American Revolution appear 
in the American MonTtTHLty MAGAZINE, which 
is published by the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The magazine also gives space to the Na- 
tional Vice-President in Charge of Organiza- 
tion of Local Societies for short sketches and 
items concerning the work of local societies of 
the Children of the American Revolution. 

Send all information intended for this col- 
umn to the National Vice-President in Charge 
of Organization of Local Societies, Mrs. 
Frank Bond, 3127 Newark Street, Cleveland 
Park, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


When officers or members of local societies 
are writing to officers of the National Society, 
care must be taken to address the proper 
officer. Letters will be answered much more 
promptly and all confusion be avoided by care- 
fully observing this regulation. 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. M. L. Warp, Ottawa, Kan., died Feb- 
ruary I, IQII. 

Mrs. W. Wuite McKewnsiz, Salisbury, N. 
C., died January 9, 1911. 

Mrs. Georce H. Bascock, Plainfield, N. J., 
died December, 1910. 

Miss Jennie Stacy, Burlington, Vt., died 
January 13, 

Mrs. Daisy Depue Fatck, Fairfax County 
Chapter, Virginia, died March 15, 1911, at 
Ogden, Utah. Kind and gracious wife, 
mother, friend, and daughter, her loss will 
be greatly felt by her Chapter. 

The members of the Dolly Madison Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, desire to place upon record an expres- 
sion of the sorrow caused by the death of 
GertTRUDE BAscom Darwin. 

In this Chapter her gracious presence will 
long be missed. Voice and hand were untir- 
ing in its service. She upheld the dignity of 
its ideals and took comprehensive views of the 
high aims, educational and historical, of the 
National organization. 

To the work of the children’s court she gave 
the wisdom and unfailing patience that sprang 
from insight into the difficulties of the weak 
and wayward, and sympathy with all who are 
desolate and oppressed. 

To a high order of intellectual gifts she 
added the graces of spiritual elevation. Un- 
assuming and shrinking from publicity, she 
was ever ready to subordinate her preferences 
to the needs of others and to her sense of 


duty. 

To her family she gave the devotion that 
was the expression of love, courage, and for- 
titude. We extend to them our sincere sym- 
pathy, and trust that as time softens the poig- 
nant grief of recent loss, that her daughters 
may find in her life and its influences inspira- 
tion to carry on the share in the world’s work 
that she too early laid down. 

It can truly be said of her that “ Departing 
she leaves a tremor in our memories fond 
and sweet and frail as music.” 

Mrs. Lucretia Emory Doan, wife of Frank 
M. Doan, and member and Vice-Regent of 
the Everglades Chapter, Florida, passed away 
September 9, 1910. She was a gentlewoman 
in everything the word means. 

The Lucy Jackson Chapter, Newton, Mass., 
mourn the loss of the following members: 

Miss TuHompson, died March, 1911, 
an old and valued member. 5 

Mrs. AustIN SHERMAN died recently in 
Newtonville. She was well known as a phil- 
anthropic worker in many lines. 

It is with deep sorrow that Taylor Chapter, 
Geauga County, Ohio, records the death of 
three of its most loyal and honored members: 

Mrs. ArvILLA JoHNsoN, who died Septem- 
ber 25, 1910, aged 73. 

Mrs. Ipet1A Cramton, charter member, who 
died October 13, 1910, aged 71. 

Mrs. Extza Hitcucocx, who died January 
5, 1911, 


Miss Penia Bricut, Col. William Mont- 
gomery Chapter, Danville, Pa., died February 
2, 1911. 

Mrs. Mary Bricut Korsty, Caroline Scott 
Harrison Chapter, Indianapolis, Ind., died 
March 11, 1911. 

Mrs. Mary Cornetius Hetwic, Caroline 
Scott Harrison Chapter, died May 8, 1911. 

Mrs. Morris B. Ayers, Oak Tree Chapter, 
Salem, N. J., charter member and for a long 
time the valued treasurer, passed to life eter- 


nal, March 21, 1911, at Pasadena, Cal. Her 
maiden name was Ella D. Finlaw. 
Mrs. Ciara SKEELE Patmer, chaplain, 


Mercy Warner Chapter, Springfield, Mass., 
assed from earth to life eternal, at Chicopee. 
he Chapter loses a valuable member. For 

many years she was a director of the Woman’s 

Home Missionary Alliance, of Boston; a mem- 

ber of the Springfield Branch of the Wom- 

an’s Board of Foreign Missions, and at one 
time its president for fourteen years; director 
and one of the founders of the Sherman’s 

Rest Home of Chicopee; at one time vice- 

president of the Mount Holyoke Alumni As- 

sociation. She is remembered in tenderness. 

Miss Nettie D. E_tswortn, a member of 
the Illine Chapter, Ottawa, Ill, died August 
12, 1910. She was loved by all for her beauti- 
ful life. 

Miss Susie A. Dyer, Illine Chapter, Ottawa, 
Ill., died April 24, 1910, at Alemeda, Cal. 

Prudence Wright Chapter mourn the sud- 
den death of Miss Marton Wetpinc Hutcu- 
INSON, a charter member, and only daughter 
of Florence Wisner and Charles D. Hutchin- 
son, who passed from life to the silent land 
April 1, 

Mrs. FLorence NEwMAN Perrson, past Re- 
gent and charter member, Peace Party Chap- 
ter, Pittsfield, Mass., died in that city, March 
13, 1911. During her regency the Chapter en- 
tertained the State Conference, the success of 
which was chiefly due to her wise planning 
and gracious hospitality. Resolutions express- 
ing the high esteem felt for her and the keen 
sense of its loss were passed by the Chapter 
at its meeting in April. 

Mrs. Litta M. Hastines, wife of Albert M. 
Hastings, of Wayland, died after a prolonged 
illness at her home in Wayland, November 4, 
1910. She was greatly interested in benevo- 
lent work, and was a valued member of the 
Old South Chapter, D. A. R. She is survived 
by her husband, two sons and a brother. 

Mrs. Caro.ine S. C. Ross, a loyal and de- 
voted member of the Old South Chapter, D. 
A. R., passed away at Dayton, Ohio, January 
3, 1911. She was born in Holden, Mass., and 
for some years resided in London, Ohio, where 
she was prominent in club life. She was edu- 
cated in Boston and Worcester, and displayed 
great talent in music and drawing. She was 
the widow of Col. George Ross, a prominent 
newspaper editor in Columbus and London, 
Ohio. 
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Headquarters, Memorial Continental Hall, Seventeenth and D Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Rational Board of Management 
1911 


President General 
MRS. MATTHEW T. SCOTT, 


zor East Taylor Street, Bloomington, I1l., and Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-President General in Charge of Organization of 
Chapters 


Mrs. Henry L. Mann, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of Office Expires 1912) 


Mrs. Joun T. Stertrnc, Connecticut. Mrs. Emity P. S. Moor (C. R.), Vermont. 
771 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 49 Kingsley Ave., Rutland, Vt. 

Mrs, La VERNE Noyes, Illinois. Mrs. Anprew K. Gautt, Nebraska. 

1450 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 3802 North 24th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Miss Mecum, New Jersey. Mrs. Epwarp RANDALL, Texas. 

Salem, N. J. 2204 Ave. J, Galveston, Texas. 

Mrs. Ecpert R. Jones, Mississippi. Mrs. E. Stantey, Kansas. 
“ Box Hill,” Holly Springs, Miss. “ Riverside,” Wichita, Kan. 

Mrs. Georce Scort SHACKELFORD, Virginia. Miss ANNA CAROLINE BENNING, Georgia. 
“The Poplars,” Orange, Va. 1420 Broad St., Columbus, Ga. 

(Term of Office Expires 1913) 

Miss Sopnuie Wap tes, Delaware. Mrs. James M. Fow ter, Indiana. 
go1 Delaware Ave., Wilmington, Del. Lafayette, Indiana. 

Mrs. Cayton R. TruespALt, Ohio. Mrs. Epwin C. Grecory, North Carolina. 
319 Birchard Ave., Fremont, Ohio. Salisbury, N. C. 

Mrs. ALLEN PUTNAM Pertey, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Cuartes B. Bryan, Tennessee. 
“ Greystone” Vallamont, Williamsport, Pa. 564 Vance St., Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. James P. Brayton, Michigan. Mrs. R. H. EpMonpson, West Virginia. 
328 S. College Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 487 High St., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Mrs. BENJAMIN F. Gray, Jr., Missouri. Miss Harriet Isapora Lake, Iowa. 
5869 Clemens Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Independence, Iowa. 


Chaplain General 
Miss EttsasetH F. Prerce, 
The Portner, Washington, D. C. 


Recording Secretary General Corresponding Secretary General 
Mrs. Howarp L. Hopcxk1ns, Mrs. W. F. Dennis, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 
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Registrar General Treasurer General 
Mrs. Garus M. BruMBAuGH, Mrs. Witt1am D. Hoover, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 
: Historian General Assistant Historian General 
Mrs. CHARLES WEsLEY BASsETT, Mrs. Henry Martyn THOMPSON, 
2947 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. Franklin St., Manchester, N. H. 


Librarian General 


Miss AMARYLLIS GILLETT, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


State Regents and State Vice-Regents—1911 


ALABAMA, ...vcscosse Mrs. Ruett Goopt, 60 Emanuel St., Mobile. 

Mrs. CHarLes J. SHARP, 1401 11th Ave., South, Birmingham. 
Mrs. Georce W. Vickers, 446 Washington St., East, Phoenix. 

Mrs. Witt Crorr Barnes, 353 N. 7th Ave., Phoenix. 
Mrs. James W. Noel, 216 East 6th Ave., Pine Bluff. 

Mrs. SaAmutL S. WASSELL, 1414 Rock St., Little Rock. 
CALIPORMIA, 4.20000 Mrs. WILLIAM W. StILson, 1048 W. Kensington Road, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Jonn Spottswoop Kinxeap, 2600 Piedmont Ave., Berkeley. 
caves Mrs, Freeman C. Rocers, 1112 E. gth St., Pueblo. 

Mrs. Eucene R. Tuayer, 1103 7th St., Greeley. 
CONNECTICUT, ..... Mrs. JoHN Buet, Litchfield. 

Miss Ciara Lee Bowman, Bristol. 
DELAWARE, ......... Miss ANNA CUNNINGHAM, Smyrna. 


Mrs. James T. Massey, Viola. 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Mary S. Locxwoop, “ The Columbia,” Washington. 
Mrs. Joun R. Luptow, “ The Concord,” Washington. 


Miss KatHryn E. Tuorp, Daytona 

Mrs. Jonun Pickens Turner, New Smyrna. 
Mrs. Joun Marion Grawam, 407 Church St. 

Mrs. Grorce M. Brown, 548 Peachtree St., Atlanta. 
CuHartes W. Purse.t, 916 Hays St., Boise. 

Mrs. Apo_pH BLITz, 1303 St., Boisé. 
Mrs, Grorce A. LAwreNcE, Galesburg. 

Mrs. LutHer Derwent, Rockford. 
Mrs. Joun Lee Fowler. 

Mrs. Witttam C. BALL, Minnetrista Building, Muncie. 
Mrs. Anson Marston, Ames. 

Mrs. THomas Mertcatr, “ Elmridge,” Council Bluffs. 
Mrs. Georce F. Guernsey, Ridgewood, Independence. 

Mrs. Crarence S. Hatt, 1025 Tennessee St., Lawrence. 
Mrs. Ben JoHNsoN, Bardstown. 

Mrs. JEAN Davis WarreEN, Danville. 
Miss Vircinta Farrrax, 1808 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 

Mrs. RoutH WILLIAMS, 717 Cotton St., Shreveport. 
Mrs. JoHN ALpeNn Morse, 42 Summer St., Bath. 

Mrs. C. Roginson, North Anson. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. J. Pemproke THom, 828 Park Ave., Baltimore. 


Mrs. Yates StirLinG, 209 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS, .. Mrs. James G. Dunninc, 211 Belmont Ave., yo 
Mrs. G. Cuicx, 212 W. River St; Hyde Park. 


Mrs. ArtHuR MAXxweELt Parker, 1691 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 
Mrs. Benton HaANncueEtt, 1000 N. Michigan Ave., Saginaw. 
MINNESOTA, ........ Mrs. Cyrus W. WELLs, 3120 James Ave., South, Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Lawrence C. JEFFERSON, 1126 Summit Ave., St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI, ........ Mrs. CHALMERS M. WILLIAMson, 714 N. State St., Jackson. 
Mrs. ALFRED FuLLER Fox, West Point. 
il Mrs. Ropert Buretr Ot.iver, 740 North St., Cape Girardeau. 
Mrs. Hunter M. MERIWETHER, 3616 Gladstone Blvd., Kansas City. 
MONTANA, .....-. ..- Mrs, Emm H. Reniscn, 171 Penn Block, Butte. 


Mrs. Henry Gorvon McIntire, 719 Harrison Ave., Helena. 
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NEBRASIEA, Mrs. 
Mrs. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE.,.. Mrs. 
RS 
NEW JERSEY, ....... Mrs. 
Mrs 
NEW MEXICO, ...... Mrs. 
Mrs. 
RS 


RS 
Mrs. 
OKLAHOMA, ........ Mrs. 
Mrs 
Mrs. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, ... Mrs. 


Mrs 
TENNESSEE, ........ Mks. 
Mrs 
Mrs. 
Mrs 
Mrs 
VERMONT, Mrs 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
WASHINGTON, ...... Mrs. 
Mrs 


WEST VIRGINIA, ... Mrs. 


Cuar_es O. Norton, 101 West 21st St., Kearney. 
Warren F. Perry, Fairbury. 


Josery H. Dearszorn, P. O. Box 313, Suncook. 


. CHARLES CARPENTER Goss, 10 Lexington St., Dover. 


WiLLIAM Lipsey, Princeton. 


. CHARLES B. YARDLEY, 332 William St., East Orange. 


L. Braprorp Prince, 111 Palace Ave., Santa Fé 
SrncLeton S. ASHENFELTER, Silver City. 
JoserH S. Woop, 135 S. 2d Ave., Mt. Vernon. 


. Josepn B. Kine, Fort Edward. 

. Wittiam N. Reynotps, 669 West 5th St., Winston-Salem. 
. ARTHUR LILLINGTON SMITH, 702 N. Tryon St., Charlotte. 

. Georce London. 

. THomasS Kite, Olive Place, Delhi. 

. WittiaM J. Perree, 123 East 3d St., Oklahoma City. 

. Joun D. Benenict, 1123 Elgin Ave., Muskogee. 

. McCaMANnt, 236 


g St., Portland. 


Henry Harrison CuMMINGS, Tidioute. 
Heten E. C. Overton, Bellefonte. 
DaniEL MANN Epwarps, Woonsocket. 


Mrs. THomas C. Taytor, Pendleton. 
PENNSYLVANIA, ... Mrs. 


M 
RHODE ISLAND, .... Mrs. 


Mrs. CLovis H. Bowen, 134 Pine St., Pawtucket. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, . Mrs. 


. A. CLarence Licon, Orangeburg. 


F. Louise Mayes, 118 Manley St., Greenville. 


Moore Kant, Vermillion. 


. Craig S. THoms, Vermillion. 


Tuomas Day, 580 Poplar St., Memphis. 


. Henry CLayzsourn Horton, Franklin. 


Atvin V. Lane, 2595 Maple Ave., Dallas. 


x pou J. Stevens, 311 Martin St., San Antonio. 


ARY Ferry ALLEN, Park City. 


. Lee Cuarves MILLER, 943 East 1st South St., Salt Lake City. 
. CLayton Netson Nortu, Shoreham. 
. Josep A. De Boer, 9 Baldwin St., Montpelier. 


SAMUEL W. JAMISON, 1016 Franklin Road, Roanoke. 


. JAMES McCue, 311 5th St., Bristol. 


Wa tter J. Reep, North Yakima. 


. J. F. Wacner, 503 Burke Bldg., Seattle. 


Georce De Bott, Fairmount. 


. Harnes Situ, Jr., Parkersburg. 
s. Epwin H. Van Ostranp, 405 Clermont Ave., Antigo. 


Joun P. Hume, 211 Park Ave., Marshfield. 
Henry B. Patten, 314 East 18th St., Cheyenne. 
Frank W. Monpett, New Castle. 


HONORARY OFFICERS 


(Elected for Life) 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. JoHN W. Foster, 


Mrs. CHARLES 


Mrs. E. STEVENSON, Mrs. DanieL MANNING, 
W. Farrsanks, Mrs. Donatp McLean. 


Honorary President Presiding 


Mrs. Mary V. E. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


. Rocer A. Pryor, 1893. 
. A. Leo 1894. 


. JosHua Wixpour, 1895. 
s. A. Howarp 1895. 
. A. C. Geer, 1896 


Mrs. Mivprep S. MatuHes, 1899. 
Mrs. Mary S. Locxwoop, 1905. 


. Etten H. Watworts, 1894. Mrs. Linpsay, 1900. 
Mrs. Heten M. Boynton, 1906. 
Mrs, pEB. RANDOLPH KeErM, 1906. 
Mrs. Sara T. KINNEY, 1910. 
Mrs. J. Morcan SMIrTH, 1911. 


Me 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


City. 
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Minutes of the National Board of 


Management 
April 5, 1911, at Memorial Continental Hall 


A special meeting of the National Board of 
Management was held on Wednesday, April 
5, 1911, in the Board Room of Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


The meeting was called to order at 10.40 
a.m. by the President General, Mrs. Matthew 
T. Scott. 


The Chaplain General, Mrs. Thomas K. 
Noble, led the Board in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Roll-call was omitted. The following mem- 
bers were present: The President General, 
Mrs. Matthew T. Scott; the Vice-President 
General in Charge of Organization of Chap- 
ters, Mrs. Tulloch. Vice-Presidents General: 
from the District of Columbia, Mrs. Stern- 
berg; from Vermont, Mrs. Moor. The Chap- 
lain General, Mrs. Noble; the Registrar Gen- 
eral, Miss Pierce; the Corresponding Secre- 
tary General, Mrs. Swormstedt; the Treas- 
urer General, Mrs. Hoover; the Librarian 
General, Mrs. Willis. State Regents: of the 
District of Columbia, Mrs. Smallwood; of 
New York, Mrs. Wood; of South Dakota, 
Mrs. Gamble, and the State Vice-Regent of 
Arizona, Mrs. Barnes. 


In the absence of the Recording Secretary 
General, who was absent from the city on 
account of ill health, the minutes of the March 
special meeting were read by the Librarian 
General—whom the President General ap- 
pointed Secretary pro tem.—and were accepted 
after correction. 

The Registrar General gave her report, as 
follows: 


Report OF THE ReGISTRAR GENERAL, N. S., 
D. A. R., AprIL 5, I9Q1T. 

Madam President General, Members of the 
National Board of Management: I have the 
honor to report the following for the past 
month: 


Applications presented to the Board.... 988 
Supplemental applications verified....... 408 
Original papers returned unverified..... 

Supplemental papers returned unverified. 88 
Permits for the Insignia issued........ 324 
Permits for the Ancestral Bars issued.. 200 
Permits for the Recognition Pins issued. 186 
Certificates 


Applications of Real Daughters pre- 
Number of letters, including duplicate 
Number of cards issued...............- 1,514 


Original papers awaiting information... 110 


Supplemental papers awaiting informa- 


New records 314 
Original papers awaiting Notary’s seal.. 21 
Supplemental papers awaiting Notary’s 

Total number of papers verified........ 1,400 
Number of applications copied, 85, at 

Number of State Regents’ lists copied, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Grace M. Pierce, 
Registrar General, N. S., D. A. R. 


The Registrar General stated that before the 
Congress certificates of membership would 
have been issued to all members admitted at 
meetings previous to March 1 of this year. 

The State Regent of New York moved the 
acceptance of this report, and the motion was 
carried. 

The Registrar General brought up the mat- 
ter of making retroactive, to date from the 
January Board meeting, the admission of a 
member, now deceased, whose paper had been 
verified at that time, and whose name should 
have been presented at the January meeting— 
omission of the name being due to the fact 
that as no proper receptacle was provided for 
application papers, they were kept in the 
drawer of a desk, and this particular applica- 
tion paper had been caught between the top of 
the drawer and the desk, where it had only 
recently been discovered. 

On motion by the State Regent of New 
York the admission of this lady was made re- 
troactive, to date from January 11, 1911. 

The Registrar General presented the name 
of Mrs. John Gillespie, of Virginia, a Real 
Daughter, for a pension, and upon motion, 
duly seconded, the pension was granted. 

The Registrar General read the names of 
988 applicants for membership, and the Vice- 
President General from the District moved 
that they be admitted. The motion was car- 
ried, the Recording Secretary pro tem. cast 
the ballot for their admission, and the Presi- 
dent General declared them duly elected mem- 
brs of the Society. 

The Vice-President General in Charge of 
Organization of Chapters made her report as 
follows: 

Report, April 5, 

Madame President General and Members of 
the National Board of Management: Accord- 
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ing to the ruling of the Nineteenth Congress 
I present no Chapter Regents for confirmation 
at this meeting. I have, however, a petition 
from Chillicothe, Mo., that the Chapter in 
process of formation there be permitted to 
take the name of “ Olive Prindle,” the reasons 
therefor being given in the affixed letter. 

I would also present for the approval of the 
Board the names of three new Chapters, 
which, with “ good and sufficient reason,” have 
departed from the Revolutionary limit of 
1820; and one Chapter to be organized, “ Mary 
Desha”—and “ Eugenie Washington,” of the 
District, and “Mary Desha Memorial,” of 
New York. The unorganized Chapter asks 
the name of “Susan Riviere Hetzel.” It was 
well to honor two Presidents General in this 
way, and it is surely well to honor the two 
Founders, whose work made the Presidents 
General possible and one of the earliest and 
most ardent officers of the organization. 

Two Chapters, the “ Oliver Ellsworth,” of 
Indiana, and the “ Roger Nelson,” of Missouri, 
the Board is asked to formally disband. The 
former disbanded in 1907, reorganized in 1908, 
and has paid no dues since. The latter has 
ten members, all in arrears for 1910, and two 
for 1909. 


Letters received, 380; letters written, 471; 
officers’ lists received, 35; charters issued, 10; 
Chapter Regents’ Commissions issued, 5 

The card catalogue reports: 


825 
Dropped 71 
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Admitted membership, March 1, 1911... .85,199 
Actual membership, March 1, 1911...... 66,953 
Respectfully submitted, 
MiraANnpA TULLOCH. 

The State Regent of New York moved the 
acceptance of this report. Motion carried. 

Upon the suggestion of the State Regent of 
the District of Columbia, the Corresponding 
Secretary General was asked to express to the 
Rev. Dr. Roland Cotton Smith, the Rector of 
St. John’s Church, the appreciation of the 
Society of his courtesy and kindness on the 
occasion of the funeral of Mrs. Darwin, the 
late Historian General. 

The President General here asked the Vice- 
President General from the District, Mrs. 
Sternberg, to act as Presiding Officer during 
the remainder of the meeting, as she could 
not remain longer. 

The Treasurer General then read the names 
of one hundred and one members to be re- 
signed, one member to be dropped and sixteen 
persons to be reinstated, and the appropriate 
actions were taken on motions duly seconded. 
The Treasurer General then read the names 
of ninety-five members deceased, and on the 
call of the Presiding Officer the Board rose in 
token of respect and sympathy. 

The Corresponding Secretary General pre- 
sented the names of the following Real Daugh- 
ters for pension: Mrs. Helen M. Barrett, of 
Richland, Mich.; Mrs. Eliza A. Spencer, of 
Marion County, S. C., and Mrs. Hannah Dowd 
Vanderford, of Zaleski, Ohio, and upon mo- 
tion, duly seconded, these pensions were 
granted. 

The meeting adjourned at 11.35 a.m. 

Mary H. 
Secretary pro tem. 
-Approved: Mrs. Matruew T. Scort, 
President General. 
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